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NO UNION WITH SLAVEHOLDERS! 





THE U. 8. CONSTITUTION 18 ‘A COVENANT WITH DEATH 
AND AN AGREEMENT WITH HELL.” 


t+ Yes! it cannot be denied—the slaveholding 
lords of the South prescribed, as a condition of their 
assent to the Constitution, three special provisions to 
secure the perpetuity of their dominion over their 
slaves The first was the immunity, for twenty years, 
of prererving the African slave trade; the second was 
the stipulation to surrender fugitive slaves—an en- 
gagement positively prohibited by the laws of God, 
delivered from Sinai; and, thirdly, the exaction, fatal 
to the principles of popular representation, of arepre- 
sentation for slaves—for articles of merchandize, under 
the name of persons. . . To call government thus con- 
stituted a democracy, is to insult the understanding of 
mankind. It is doubly tainted with the infection of 
riches and slavery. Its reciprocal operation upon the 
government of the nation is to establish an artificial 
majority in the slave representation over that of the 
free people, in the American Congress, and thereby 
to make the PRESERVATION, PROPAGATION 
AND PERPETUATION OF SLAVERY THE VI- 
TAL AND ANIMATING SPIRIT OF THE NA- 
TIONAL GOVERNMENT.’—Jouw Quincy Apams. 
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fand still ‘ give the 


|have been characterized by astonishing versatility 


and the recognition of their common humanity only 


America, you would stand erect, cost what it might, Southern slaveholding barbarity,— fugitives who 


world assurance of a MAN,’ raise no standard of revolt, and whose only crime is 
|in trying to gain their freedom without any injury 
| to their merciless oppressors ? 


a 


not flatter Neptune for his trident, 
Nor Jove for his power to thunder.’ 


‘Who would 
Has not every nation 
Alas! sir, already our hopes are in the dust! ja right todo as it pleases within its own bounda- 
- | 


A very short tine has elapsed since your arri- | Ties ? If cannibalism prevails in the Fejee Islands, 


val; bot, daring that period, you have made more , OF man-stecling in the United States, let no foreign- 
addresses, and received more delegations, —repre- er presume to interfere with the practice, even to the 
extent of a single remonstrance ! 

Such is the humiliating position you now occupy 


before the world, 


tions,—than any other man living. Your addresses} 


Sir, your honors and Jaudations 


i . . 
and copiousness, as well as charged with the elec- | @re pure hased at too grest cost; you are seeking aid 


tric flame .f an oriental eloquence; you have dis-| for Hungary by a cowardly and criminal! policy, that 


' shall turn to ashes like the apples of Sodom to the 


taste. 


cnssed a wide range of topics; you have marked 


out your own course, and been Jeft unembarrassed | While declaiming against Jesuitism as the 





iny distinet presentation of a mooted question ;, urge of Enrope, you are acting on the jesuitical 
Has it come 
to this, O Kossurrs, that you are fearful, and dare 


not speak 


you have shown yourself no stranger to the historv,| Maxim, ‘the end sanctifies the means.’ 


growth and power of this nation; and you seem to 
have found among us, ; selfish, and dare not pity; a Hangarian 


for Hungarians, and nothing for mankind ? 


as a people, every thing to 


idinire and extol, in strains of loftiest panegyric. Cease, 


But there then, to declan against timidity, against selfishness, 


indifference to 


is ene topic that you have shunned, as 


thouch to name it wonld be a crime.—and that is,| 4gainst national human 


SLAVERY! 


cutcheon that your vision has failed to detect,—and 


wrongs! 
There is one stain on our national es- | Assume no longer the character of a champion of 
liberty, tulk not of being animated by a divine in- 
spiration, and quote no more reproachfully the Cain- 
like interrogation, * Am T my brother’s keeper ?? 
Unquestionably, your first fatal step in this down- 
j ward career was taken when, in your Rerkish asy- 


that is, the blood of the almost exterminated Indian 
tribes, and of millions of the descendants of Africa! 
fact that 


and that is, thet every sixth person 


There vou choose to be ignorant | 


‘ 
ol,— 


is one 


in this land, 


among a people swarming from ocean to ocean, isa} lum and prison, you consented to accept the proffer- 
fettered slave, an article of property, 2 marketable | ed interposition of this slaveholding government to 
commodity,—to plead for whose restoration to free- obtain your liberation ; which, if it did not necessa- 


dom js the m st odions and the most hazardous act;T!! 


y imply, on your part, a pledge that you would 
that can be performed! | not, on your arrival here, say or do aught to swell 
Thus far, the n, you have eyes, but see not; you | tie tide of anti-slavery sentiment, or indulge in any 
have ears, but hear me t—except what you suppose is | language criminating the character of the nation, 
in accordance with popular sentiment, and wall be | Yas certainly so regarded by the Executive and Con- 
sure to further your own designs. gress of the United States, from considerations both 


Landing as you did on these shores, a liberated |of comity and gratitude. Having taken that step, 


captive, the victim of European absolutism, an ex- | all the rest have followed naturally and inevitably. 


ile from your own country, and asking sympathy and 





* Facilis descensus Averni, 

aid in the spirit of universal liberty :—coming here, | Sed revocare greaum—. 
4 3 : : Hoe opus, hie labor est. 

moreover, at a period when the all-absorbing ques- | 

tion in the land relates to the enslavement of the But, sir, what right had you to enter into such an 

wretched millions alrendy alluded to.—when the | ®*rangement, or to impose upon yourself such an ob- 


national government is prosecuting, as guilty of high ligation? Your liberation was an object of great 
solicitude to yourself personally, and of vast import- 
ance to Hungary, beyond a doubt; but not the 
the panting fugitives from Southern plantations are} safety of a Kosscra, not even the freedom of Hun- 
hunted by bloodhonnds, two-legged and four legged, | £4ry, can atone for connivance at crime, or justify 
an alliance with tyrants in any quarter of ‘the globe. 
Integrity is more than life—honor better than sic- 
| cess—the Golden Rule, ‘ Whatsoever ye would that 
/men should do to you, do ye even so to them,’ of 
more importance than the overthrow of the House 
of Hapsburg. 


treason, those who defend themselves against prowl. | 


ing slave-hunters and mercenary kidnappers,—when 


throughout our wide domains, and can find succor 


as they escape to Canada, and exchange the Ameri- 
can star-spangled banner forthe British flag —when 
‘the propagation, preservation, and perpetuation of 
slavery are officially declared to be essential to the | 
, ; Possibly, when, in Turkey, you accepted the prof- 
fered hospitality of this nation, you were ignorant of 


| 
continuance of the American Union,—wvbena strict } 
adherence to bloody and atrocious compromises, 
the fact, that it is the most shameless slaveholding 
and slave-trading nation in the world, and so made 


no compromise with it for favors received. 


made in furtherance of the fiendish designs of the 
Slave Power, is declared to be the test of loyalty, 
not to th Possibly, 


you were not, at that time, aware of the astounding 


presen. administration, but to the govern- 


ment itself,—and, finally, when the most flagitious 


efforts are making to seize Cuba, and also still other fact, thit the very same session of the American 


portions of distracted, ill-fated, subjugated Mexico, Congress which passed the resolves respecting the 


in order to enlarge and strengthen our doubly-ac- release of Louis Kossuru and his associates in ex- 


it was natural that the uncom- ile, and their transportation to this country in one of 


| its naval ships, also enacted the merciless Fugitive 
| 
word of sympathy and appro- | 
va it least an incidental expression of grief and | cious provisions, has convulsed even this hardened 

, republic, and sent a thrill of horror thronghout all 


cursed slave system, 
promising advocates of impartial liberty should look 


Slave Law—a Law, which, on account of its atro- 


shame atthe existence of a bondage so frightfal, in 


+ aa Joesihlv. v - en ¢ wed the 
a land so boastful of its freedom, How, under cir- | Europe. Possibly, you were not then apprised that, 


ctunstances so extraordinary aud revolting,—espe- in one half of the American Union, the advocates 






cially as ti.e undaunted champion of freedom,—could of negro emancipation are outlawed, or, whenever 
you expect to find neutral ground? to please alike | caught, subjected to the lynch code; that, in the 





the tri 





sin human flesh, and those who exe- | other half, the wealth, the talent, the respectability, 


a . | ef "e } accredite toety os enh 
> to be considered as neitheron one | the power, the accredited piety, are combined to 





that trafic 


crate 
to be allowed toskulk behind the | crush every demonstration for the extinction of sla- 
flimsy svbterfage of foreign non-imtervention, as an | VEY But, on your arrival in England, if hitherto 


insensate in the | Wguerant of these matters, you were promptly en- 


side nor the other? 


excuse for remaining damb and ' 
immediate presence of millions of your fellow-crea- | lightened by the vigilant friends of universal free- 
tures in chains, and herded with the beasts that per- | dom in that country. Private and public addresses 
ish? Deplorable as it is, the relation of your coun-} Vere forwarded to you from individuals and socie- 
Austrian government is incompara- | ties—Scotland and Treland uniting with England in 


: . . : | se appeals - al sense,— si 2 
bly more hopeful, a million times less appalling, than these appeals to your moral sense,—expressly in ref. 


trymen to the 


‘ ; ere ne slavery Sadie Aerts. Waal 
that of our slave population to the American gov-| &F nee to tie slavery question in America, warning 
‘  '* . stieey. ti ; ’ , 
yet you invoke for the Hungarians the you of your d nger, nploring you to be true to your 
“aA ye ¥ inciples . lute a . 
sympathy of the civilized world—tor their prompt} principles on her polluted soil, revealing to you the 
horrors of the American slave system, in some in- 


|} stances conjuring you not to cross the Atlantic, but 


ernment 5 


deliverance, you insist that both England and Amer- 
ica should interfere, by expostulation, remonstrance | : 
and warning,—even, if need be, at the point of the | to = to the world your anwillingness to pur- 
bayonet and the mouth of the cannon, though both chase favor.at the sacrifice of honor. Nothing was 
‘nations should thereby become doubly bankrupt, | left undone to purge your vision, enlighten your un- 
| though it should cause a deluge of blood to flow! | derstanding, or affect your heart. It does not yet 


| The representatives of the vast slave population of ; ®PPe9? that you had the courtesy or courage, even 


| the United States ask you to join no particular party |!" England, to make a single reply to those philan- 
|in their behalf, to give no countenance to a bloody | thropic and Christian appeals, or in any speech to 
| struggle for their emancipation, but simply to recog- allude to the subject of American slavery. 

‘nize the shucking inconsistency and awful guilt of| I is plain, therefore, that you came to these shores 
‘this nation in trampling ander foot its heaven-attest- | With your eyes open, your mind intelligently inform- 
ed declarations of freedom and equality; and what |€4, your conscience thoroughly probed ;— came, 
is your answer? It is, that, neither directly nor jn-| alas! not to be faithful, but time-serving—not to 
| directly, neither by oral testimony nor overt act, will | temper praise with reproof, bat to deal in wholesale 
‘you concern yourself with sny matter now in con-| fattery—not to maintain an erect position, but to 
b " x bend the knee to ‘ the dark spirit of slavery,’ so that 
the canse of Hungary might prosper! You are dou- 
bly crimina!; for you not only omit to rebuke this 
nation for the glaring inconsistency of its practice 
with its professions, but you have already exhausted 
the language of eulogy upon its Union, its Constitu- 
tion, its institutions, its greatness and power, its free- 
dom and purity, its hamanity and piety. In no in- 
stance do you qualify your praise, or hint at any 
thing to be Jamented in our national career. The 
vanity of our countrymen is proverbial, and never 
has it been so skilfully or profusely administered to 
as by your own hand. Thata candid world may 
see, at a glance, the prodigality of your flattery, we 
place in one column a few specimens, culled from 
your various speeches ; and then, in an opposite col- 
umn, to show how widely at variance with the truth 
are your encomioms—what deeds of horror, oppres- 
sion and blood are legelized in the United States— 
we present some of the features of our slave sys- 
tem — 


troversy on the American soil! You are a Hungari- 
lan: what is it to you, that, in this country, one hun- 
dred and fifty thousand kidnappers claim and pos- 
sess as their property more than three millions of 
the population? You are a foreigner: why should 
you ‘ meddle’ with any of our ‘ domestic institutions’ ? 
‘It is not for you, but for such as reside here, to ex- 
‘claim, if they think the matter worth a moment’s 
| consideration :— 


* What, ho !—owr countrymen in chains! 
The wifip on woman's shrinking flesk ! 
Our soil yet reddening with the stains, 
Caught from her scourging, warm and fresh ! 
What! mothers from their children riven! 
What! God’s own image bought and sold! 
AMERICANS to market driven, 
And bartered as the brutes for gold!" 


You are a fugitive from Austrian vengeance, as a 
rebel, and as the leader in a formidable insurrec- 
tionary movement: now that you want money and 
arms to renew the bloody struggle, why should you 
evince any sympathy for the hunted fugitives from 








LOOK ON THIS PICTURE! 
Extracts from the Speeches of Louis Kossuth. 


‘May your kind anticipations of me be not disap- 
pointed! I am a plain man. I have nothing in 
me but honest fidelity to those principles which have 
made you great; and my most ardent wish is that my 
own country may be, if not great as yours, at least as 
free and as happy, which it will be in the establish- 
ment of the same great principles. The sounds I 
now hear seem to me the trumpet of resurrection for 
down-trodden humanity throughout the world.’ 


‘ Citizens, accept my fervent thanks for your gene- 
rous welcome on my arrival to your happy shores, and 
jmvy blessing upon you for the sanction of my hopes 
; which you express, You have most truly expressed 
what my hopes are, when you tell me what you con- 
sider the destiny of your glorious country to he—when 
you tell me that henceorth the spirit of liberty shall 
| go forth and achieve the freedom of the world.’ 





‘Citizens, I thank you that you have addressed 
me, through your speaker, not in the language of 
| party, but in the language of liberty, and therefore the 
| language of the people of the United Siates.’ 

‘Let me, before I go to work, have some hours of 
rest upon this soil of freedom, your happy home. 
Freedom and Home! what heavenly music in those 
two words! Alas,I have no home, and the freedom 
j of my people is down-trodden. Young Giant of free 
America, do not tell me that thy shores are an asy/im 
to the oppressed, and a home for the homeless exile. 
| An asylum it is, but all the blessings of your glorious 
| country, can they Jrown into oblivion the longing of 
ithe heart, and the fond desires for our native land?’ 


| 
| 


| *] have to thank the people, Congress and Govern- 
;ment of the United States for my liberation from cap- 
‘tivity. Human tongue has no words to express the 
| bliss whieh I felt when I—the down-trodden Hunga- 
ry’s wandering chiet—saw the glorious flag of the stars 
land stripes floating over my head—when | tirst bowed 
| before it-with deep respect—when I saw around me 
| the gallant officers and the crew of the Mississini fri- 
| gate—the most of them the worthiest representatives 
| of true American principles, American areatness, Amer- 
| tcan generonly—and to think that it was not a mere 
}ehance which cast the star-spangled banner around 
me, but that it was your protecting will—to know that 
| the United States of America, conscious of their glorious 
| calling as well as of their power, declared by ‘this unpar- 
alleled act to be resvived to become the protectors of human 
rights.” 


| «Others spoke—you acted; and I was free! Yon 

j acted ; and at this act of yours, tyrants trembled; hu- 

| manity shouted out with joy ; the down-trodden people of 
| Magyrs—the down-trodden, but not broken—raisel 

j his head with resolution and with hope, and the bril- 
| lianey of your stars was greeted by Europe's oppressed 
| nations as the morning star of rising liberty.’ 


| ¢You have raised the conviction throughout the 
world, that by my liberation you were willing to say, 
‘* Ye oppressed nations of Europe's old continent, be of 
| good cheer ; the young giant of America stretches his 
| powerful arm over the waves, ready to give a brother's 
|hand to your future.” So is your act interpreted 
| throughout the world.’ 





‘Your generous act of my liberation is taken by 
ithe world for the revelation of the fact, that the Uni- 
ted States are resolved not to allow the despots of the world 
| to trample on oppressed humanity. It is hence that my 
| liberation was cheered, trom Sweden down to Portu- 
| wal, as a ray of hope. It is hence that even those 
}nations which most desire my presence in Europe 
now, have unanimously told me, ** Hasten on, hasten 
jon, to the great, free, rich and powerful people of the 
| Unifed States, and bring over its brotherly aid to the 
|cause of your country, so intimately connected with 
|European liberty;" and here I stand to plead the 
}eause of the solidarity of human rights, before the 
|great republic of the United States. Humble as I 
| am, God, the Almigh/y, has selected me to represent the 
pares of humanity before you. My warrant to this ca- 
| pacity is written in the sympathy and confidence of all 
| who are oppressed.’ 


‘I profess, highly and openly, my admiration for 
the glorious principle of unton, on which stands the 
jmighty pyramid of your greatness, and upon the basis 
jof which you have grown, in the short period of 
seventy-five years, to a prodigious giant, the living 
wonder of the world. I have the most warm wish 
that the star-spangled banner of the United States 
may for ever be floating, united and one, the proud 
ensign of man's divine origin ; and, teking my ground 
on this principle of union, which I jind lawfully existing, 
|} an established constitutional fact, it is nottoa party, 
| but to the united people of the United States, that I 
confidently will address my humble requests for aid 
and protection to oppressed humanity.” 


‘Lafayette had great claims to your love and sym- 
pathy. But [have none, I came a humble petition- 
er, with no other claims than those which the oppress- 
ed have to the sympathy of freemen, who have the 
power to help; with the claim which the unfortunate 
| has to the happy, and the down-trocden has to the 

protection of eternal justice and of human rights. In 

a word, I have no other claims than those which the op- 
pressed principle of freedom has to the aid of victorious 
liberty. ‘Then 1 would humbly ask, are these claims 
sufficient to ensure your generous protection, not to 
myselt, but to the cause of my native land—not to 
my native land only, but to the principle of freedom 
in Europe’s continent, of which the independence of 
Hungary is the indispensable keystone?’ 





‘Let me have a new opportunity ta expound be- 
fore you my humble request in a practical way; and 
let me add, with a sigh of thanksgiving to Almigh- 
ty God, that it is your glorious eruntry which Provi- 
dence has selected to be the piliar of freedom, as it is al- 
ready the asylum to oppressed humanity.’ 


* History shows eminently this truth, that you ARE 
ENTITLED TO CALL YOURSELVES PREEMEN.’ . . . ‘I am 
here on the free ground of free America.’ 


*Asto your glorious Constitution. . . Never for- 
get to love it... Your glorious country. . . The 
glorious republic of the United States, . . Great, 
glorious and free. . . Let not the enemies of freedom 
grow too strong (1!). . . Absolutism cannot tranquil- 
ly sleep, while the Republican principle has such a 
mighty representative as yotr country is (!!!).-.- 
The United States of America is a grat, glorious and 
free country, under Republican government. . . 1 be- 
heve your glorious country should every where un- 
furl. the ster-spangled banner of liberty. . . ‘lhe 
United States number many millions of inhabitants, 
ail attached with warm feelings to the principles of 
liberty. . . You tonk me tor the representative of 
that principle of liberty which God hus destined to 
become the common benefit of humanity ; and it is a 
glorious sight to see a mighty, free, powerful people 
come forth to greet with such a welcome the princi- 
ple of freedom, even in a poor, persecuted, penniless 
exile. . . Through all po-terity, oppressed men will 
look to your memory as a token ot God, that there is 
a hope for freedom on earth, because there is a peo- 
ple like you (!!) to feel its worth and to support its 
cause... Europe has many things to learn from 
America: it has.to learn the value of free institutions, 
and the expansive power of freedom.’ 


‘ Happy ert thon, free nation of America, that thou 
hast founded thy house upon the only solid basis of 
a nation’s liberty! Thou hast no t ts among 
thee, to throw the apple of Eros in thy Union. Thou 
hast no tyrants among thee, to raise the fury of ha- 
tred in thy national family—hatred of nations, that 
jeurse of humanity, that venomous 
potism. 





of des- 


AND ON THIS ! 
Ke” Illustrations of American Liberty! ! sry 


THREE MILLIONS ONE HUNDRED AND 
SEVENTY SEVEN THOUSAND FIVE HUN- 
DRED AND EIGHTY-NINE SLAVES.—[{Census 
of the United States for 1850. 


‘Slaves shall be deemed, sold, taken, reputed and 
adjudged in law to be chattels personal in the hands 
of their owners and possessors, and their executors, 
administrators and assigns, to all intents, construc- 
tions and purposes whatsoever.’—[Law of South Car- 
olina, 2 Brev. Dig. 229. 


‘A slave isone who isin the power of a master to 
whom he belongs. The master may sell him, dis- 
pose of his person, his industry, and his labor: he 
can do nothing, possess nothing, nor acquire any 
thing, but what must belong to his master.—([Civil 
Code of Louisiana, Art. 35. 


‘The system of slavery denies to a whole class o 
human beings the sacredness of marriage and of home, 
compelling them to live ina state of concubinage ; for, 
in the eye of the law, no colored slave-man is the hus- 
band of any wife in particular, nor any slave-woman 
the wife of any husband in particular; no slave-man 
is the father of any child in particular, and no slave 
child is the child of any parent in particular.’—[Rev. 
Robert J. Breckenridge, D. D., of the Presbyterian 
Church, himself a slaveholder in Kentucky. 


By T. J. Wausn & Co.—Private sale. 1 Berkshire 
Sov, four months old; 1 Sussex Boar Pig, 2 1-2 
months oli. A Negro Man, aged about 38—a car- 
penter. Titles undoubied. 


Ran away, on the 1th of May, from me, a negro 
woman, named Fanny. Said woman is 20 years old; 
is rather tall ; can read and write, and so forge passes 
for herself; is very pious. She prays a great deal, 
and was, as supposed, (!) contented and happy (!). 
She is as white as most white women, with straight 
ight hair and blue éyes, and can pass herself off for 
a white woman. I will give $500 for her apprehen- 
sion and delivery to me. She is very intelligent. 

Tuscaloosa, May 29, 1845. 


$100 Rewarp.—Ran away from the subscriber, a 
bright mulatto man-slave, named Sam. Light sandy 
hair, blue eyes, ruddy complexion; is so while as 
very ensily to pass for a free white man. 


Mobile, April 22, 1837. EDWIN PECK. 


$100 Reward will be given for the apprehension of 
my negro, Edward Kenney. He has straight hair, 
and complexion so nearly white, that it is believed a 
stranger would suppose that there was no African 
blood in him. He was with my boy Dick a short 
time, in Norfolk, and offered him for sale, and was 
apprehended, but escaped under pretence of being a 
white man (!) ANDEKSON BOWLES. 

Richmond, Jan. 26, 1836. 


One hundred dollars reward for my negro, Glas- 
gow, and Kate, his wite. Glasgow is 24 years old— 
has marks of the whip on his back. Kate is 26—has 
a scar on her check, and several marks of a whip.—, 
[Maco.: (Ga.) Messenger. sd 

Ran away Bill—has a scar over one eye, also one 
on his leg, from the bite of a dog—has a burn on his 
buttock, irom a piece of hot iron, in the shape of a T. 
—([New Orleans Bulletin. 


Kan away, from the plantation of James Surgett, 
the following negroes :—R«ndall—has one ear crop- 
ped; Bob—has lost one eye; Kentucky Tom—has 
one jaw broken.— [Southern ‘Lelegraph. 


‘Twenty dollars reward.—Ran away from the sub- 
scriber, anegro woman and twochildren ; the woman 
is tall and black, and a tew days before she went off, 
I burnt her with a hoi iron on the left side of her 
face. I tried to make the letter M—and she kept 
a cloth over her head and face, and a fly bonnet on 
her head, so as to cover the burn.—{North Carolina 
Standard. 


Twenty dollars reward.—Ran away from the sub- 
scriber, a negro girl named Molly—16 or 17 years of 
age, slim made, lately branded on her leit cheek, 
thus, Kh, and a picce taken off of her ear on the same 
side; the same letter on the inside of both her legs.— 
(Charleston (S. C.) Courier. 


Ran away, a negro girl called Mary—has a small 
scar over her eye, a good many teeth missing; the 
letter Ais branded on her cheek and foretiead.— 
Natchez ( Miss.) Courier, 


Ran away, a negro boy about twelve years old— 
had round his neck a chain dog-collar, with * De 
Yawpert’ engraved on it.—[Mobile Chronicle. 


Was committed to jail, a negro boy—had on a large 
neck iron, with a huge pair of horns, and a large bar 
or band of iron on his lett leg.—|Memphis (T'enn.) 
Times. 


Ran away, the negro Hown—has a ring of iron 
on his leit foot. Also, Grise, his wile, having a 
ring und chain on the lett leg.—{New Orleans Bee. 

Ran away, a black woman, Betsey—had an iron 
bar on her right leg.—{Grand Gulf ( Miss.) Adverti- 
ser. 


Ran eway, the negress Fanny—had on an iron 
band about her neck.—[New Orleans Bee. 


Committed to jail, a mulatto fellow—his back shows 
lasting impressions of the whip, and leaves no doubt of 
his being a slave.—{Fayetteville (North Carolina) Ob- 
server. 


Three hundred dollars reward.—Ran away from the 
subscriber, in November last, his two negro men, 
named Billy and Pompey. Billy, in all probability, 
may resist; in that event, $50 will be paid for His 
HEAD.—/Charleston Courier. 

One hundred dollars reward will be paid to any 
person who may apprehend and safely contine in any 
jail in this State, a certain negro man named Alfred. 
And the same reward will be paid, if satisfactory evi- 
dence is given of his having been KILLED. He has 
one or more scars on one of his hands, caused by his 
having been shot.—[ Wilmington, N. C. Advertiser. 


About the first of March last, the negro man Ran- 
som le!t me, without the least provocation whatever. 
I will give a reward of twenty dollars tor said negro, 
if taken DEaD or ative; and it KILLED in any at- 
tempt, an advance of five dollars will be paid. 

BAYANT JOHNSON, 
Crawtord Counts, Georgia, 


Ten silver dollars reward will be paid for appre- 
hending and delivering to me my man Moses, who 
Tan away this morning; or I will give foe times the 
sum to wny person who will make due proot of his 
being KiLLED, and never ask a question to know by 
whom it is done. W. SKINNER, 

Clerk of the County of Perquinous, N. C. 


From the Sumpter County (Alabama) Whig. 
Neoro Doos.—The undersigned, having bought 
the entire pack of negro dogs, (of the Hays & A 
stock,) he now proposes to catch runaway n 
=“ charges ha A, d«y for hutting, and $15 
catching. Livingston, near the lower 
Jones's Biutf road. 


Let an astonished world peruse, and re-peruse, 
these extravagant and unqualified evlogiums upon 
this country from your lips, as ‘the land of protec- 
tion for the persecuted sons of freedom,’ ‘the glori- 
ous republic of the United States, whose ‘ millions 
of inhabitants are all attached with warm feelings 
to the principles of liberty,’ with ‘no tyrants among 
them,’ having ‘the instinct of justice and generosi- 
ty,’ as ‘ willing to be as good as their power is great, 
‘the brilliancy of whose stars is greeted by Europe's 
oppressed nations as the morning star of rising liber- 
ty,’ whose ‘ star-spangled banner is the proud ensign 
of mankind's divine origin,’ whose ‘ glorious country 
Providence has selected to be the pillar of freedom, 
as it is already an asylum to oppressed humanity,’ 
‘from which the spirit of liberty bas not only spirit- 
ually but materially to go forth, in order that it may 
achieve the liberty of the world,’ &c. &c.; and then 
read the blood-congensling, soul-harrowing facts 
which are embodied in a parallel column, respecting 
the condition, liabilities and sufferings of more than 
three millions of the American population—stripped 
of every right—having nothing thet they can call 
their own, except the capacity to suffer—constantly 
bought and sold, in lots to suit purchasers, with 
cattle and swine—lncerated, scarred, branded, mu- 
tilated—if fugitives, hunted with bloodhounds, shot 
down with rifles, in some instances a premium of- 
fered for killing them, instead of returning them 
alive—with the eyes of their souls bored out—under 
laws making it felony to teach them how to spell the 
name of God, or to read Christ’s Sermon on the 
Mount ;—and then record its verdict as to your lan- 
guage, conduct and mission among us! Must not 
that verdict be—‘ Guilty of flattery and dissimula- 
tion! Guilty of falsehood, and recreancy to princi- 
ple! Guilty of striking hands with thieves, and con- 
senting with adulterers! Guilty of compromising 
honor, justice, humanity, liberty!’ Sir, dare you, af- 
ter this exposure, repeat the solemn declaration, 
made by you at New York—‘ Humble as | am, God, 
the Almighty, has selected me to represent the cause 
of humanity before you! My warrant to this capac- 
ity is written in the confidence and sympathy of all 
who are oppressed!’ He whom God qualifies and 
sends forth to testify against tyranny is faithful in 
the discharge of his mission; and, surely, Divine 
Wisdom is never so infatuated as to send him to a 
nation of slave-catchers and human flesh-mongers, 
to extol it.as ‘the asylum of the oppressed of all na- 
tions.” If you were a true witness for God, instead 
of suppressing the truth or dealing in flattery, you 
would be commissioned in this wise :—* Son of man, 
I send thee to the children of Israel, to a rebellious 
nation that hath rebelled against me: they and their 
fathers have transgressed against me, even unto this 
very day: fur they are impudent and hard-hearted. 
1 do send thee unto them; and thou shalt say unto 
them, Thus saith the Lord God. And they, wheth- 
er they will hear or whether they will forbear, (for 
they area rebellious honse,) yet SHALL KNOW THAT 
THERE HATH BEEN A PROPHET AMONG THEM. And 
thou, son of man, be not afraid of them, neither be 
afraid of their words, thongh briars and thorns be 
with thee, and thou dost dwell among scorpions. 
Hear what I say unto thee: Be not thou rebellious, 
like that rebellious house.’ (See Ezekiel, 2d chap.] 
If you were the heaven-inspired messenger you as- 
sume to be, yon would imitate the example of anoth- 
er ancient prophet, who claimed for himself, ‘ Truly, 
Tamm full of power by the spirit of the Lord, and of 
judgment, and of might,—and who, in proof of the 
validity of this claim, spoke in the following 
terms :— Hear, I pray you, O heads of Jacob, and 
ye princes of the house of Israel: Is it not for you 
tu know judgment? Who hate the good, and love 
the evil; who pluck off their skin from off them, and 
their flesh from off their bones; who also eat the 
flesh of my people, and flay their skin from off them ; 
and they break their bones, and chop them in 
pieces, as for the pot, and as flesh within the cal- 
dron; who abhor judgment and pervert all equity ; 
who build up Zion with blood, and Jerusalem with 
iniquity ;(1) yet who lean upon the Lord, and say, 
Is not the Lord among us? none evil can come upon 


jus’ [Micah, 2d chap.] 


Instead of being thus true and faithful to this na- 
tion,—in comparison with whose wrpitude, that of 
the ancient Jews whitens into virtue,—your powers 
of speech are tasked in framing compliments and 
pinegyrics. Whether at New York, Baltimore, or 
Washington,—whether on soil nominally free, as in 
Pennsylvania, or on soil saturated with the blood of 
the slave population, as in Maryland,—your praise 
of the government and people, the institutions and 
laws of the United States, continues indiscriminate 
and unmeasured. In one of your speeches in Eng- 
land, you said—‘T meet, in certain quarters, the re- 
mark that I am slippery, and evade the question 
Now, on the point of sincerity, I am particularly sus 
ceptible. I have the sentiment of being a plain, hon 
est man, and [ would not be charged with having 
entered by stealth into the sympathies of England, 
without displaying my true colors’ Sir, is it the 
part of ‘a plain, honest man’ to pursue a course so 
tortuous as this? Has there been nothing ‘slippery’ 
in your conduct, no studied avoidance of the eub- 
ject, no concealment of your real feelings and sen- 
timents, in regard to our colossal slave system ? 
Are you not seeking to ‘enter by stealth into the 
sympathies of? America, so #8 to secure her co- 
operation in aid of Hungary, by pandering to her 
vanity, and bolding her up to the world not only as 
without blemish, but as radiant with beauty, and cov- 
ered with glory ? ' 

[Concluded on the fourth page.) 
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A SOUTHERN CONGRESSIONAL BLACE- 
GUARD. 

One of the choicest specimens of Southern inso- 
lence and blackguardism was given by Mr. STANLY, 
in the U. S, House of Representatives, on Wednesday 
of last week, in one of the dirtiest attacks upon the 
indomitable Gipprxes, who, considering the extreme 
provocation that was given, exhibited much forbear- 
ance as well as firmness in his conduct. Below are 
the particulars of this outrageous assault. 


Mr. Srratrow presented the resolutions of the 
New Jersey Legisiature, sustaining the Compromise 
measures, and against any change, alteration, or re- 
peal of the Fugitive Slave law, and promising to 
sustain the Executive in the stand which he has 
taken upon this subject. Mr. S. moved to lay the 
resolutions on the table, and that they de printed. 

Mr. Grppines wished to debate the motion to 
print. 

Mr. Jones of Tenn. and Mr. Orr both rose to 
questions of order: that the motion was joint, and 
could not be debated. 

The Speaser overruled the point, and the resolu- 
tion was laid on the table. 

On the motion to print, an exciting debate arose 
between Messrs. Giddings and Stanly involving gross 
personalities. : s ; 

Mr. Gipptnos, in the course of his remarks, said 
it was for from him to object to the printing of the 
resolutions. That Legislature was entitled to this 
respect. But what he objected to, was this insidious 
mode of arguing the Compromise measures in the 
State Legislatures and in the Senate, while the lips 
of gentlemen here are closed. : 

Now he was as much in favor of maintaining the 
Consti'ution as the Legislature of New-Jersey, and 
would be the last man to act to the contrary, but this 
Congress has nothing to do with. Slavery in the 
States. Every attempt of the Government to in- 
volve us in it, is now, ever has been, and ever will 
be a violation of our rights. Hands off—non-inter- 
vention—keep your Slavery to youselves—w hatever 
curse and iniquity or glory attaches to it is yours, 

He would take this occasion to repeat, that but in 
one respect under the Constitution can Congress 
legislate on the subject of Slavery, and that as to 
fugitive Slaves, he was willing to give every thing 
which the framers of the Constitation designed at 
its formation, and no more. Slaveholders and North- 
ern men have heard his sentiments heretofore, but he 
had been misrepresented and falsified, therefore it 
became neceseary on the assembling of every new 
Congress that he should avow his sentiments, 

He would tell his southern friends, if you will 
come up to the Constitution, we will meet and stand 
with you, shoulder to shoulder, and be friends, but 
you have no right to involve the people of the North 
in slavery or slave trading. We might as well at- 
tempt to tear the Deity from his throne, as trample 
on the principles of eternal truth and justice, 

He anid he had prepared a bill to repeal the law 
of 1807, establishing the Coast-wise Slhive Trade, 
and to leave the slave trade, where we found it, with 
the people themselves. How many Northern and 
Southern men will vote to rid us of this Coast-wise 
Slave Trade? He would say to the South, w hen he 
should bring up his bill, they would have an oppor- 
tunity of settling the question forever. 

He apprehended that on the occasion there would 
be a vetting down stairs, a mighty running out of the 
Hall by Northern men. He wanted to meet his 
Southern friends, among whom there is generosity, 
and desired that they should help him to smoke out 
the Doughfaces from under the bush. (Laughter.) 
He would say to the South, it is your duty to catch 
your slaves, and not for the North to play the blood- 
hound for this purpose. 

He spoke about the time which had been wasted 
during the present session by adjourning over, there- 
by causing delay in the public business, and entered 
his protest agaist the manner of interfering with 
slavery, except on the side of freedom, and that while 
the representatives of the North are obliged to re- 
main here silent, and not permitted to send their 
views to the people, the Stutes, through their Legis- 
latures, send up their sentiments to this body. 

Mr. Stanty replied to Mr. Giddings, who had 
given the House advice as to how they might in- 
prove their statesmanship. Now, said he, if he un- 
derstood the honorable gentleman from Ohio cor- 
rectly, we onght not to have adjourned over from 
Friday till Monday, but should have staid here to 
listen to the filth which he is in the habit of pouring 
out to improve our statesmanship. How long has it 
been since the gentleman became so fond of lectur- 
ing the House? Let but the dinner bell ring, and 
he is the first to hurry off to satisfy his appetite, to 
the neglect of the public business, fle is as punc- 
tual in this as the steam whistle of the factory. But} 
last Congress, the gentleman went home some turee 
weeks before the close of the session, after he had 
poured out all he had to say on the subject of Sla- 
very. Take the beam out of thine own eye, then 
thon canst see the most in thy brother’s eye. 

Mr. Gippués explained. As to my dinner hour, 
it is important to the nation, and the most tremen- 
dons subject upon which the gentleman from North 
Carolina has ever been calied for the exercise of his 
statesmanship. As to my absence during last Con- 
gress, there was no import:nt vote taken. I left for 
home when I saw that seven months had been wast- 
ed on one question, California and Donghfaces could 
sooner have been brought to vote on the bill. 

Mr. Sranty—Have you fimshed your expl.na- 
tions ? 

Mr. Gippincs—Not yet. 

Mr. Stasty—How much longer will yon take ? 

Mr. Gipp1xes—i am very sorry to see slivehold- 
ers copying from the donghfaces—tct the donghtaces 
copy after you. When I left for home, the importont 
bill were passed, and I have been censured by the 

press because I did not carry through the River and 
Harbor Bill at an earher period, and to my absence 
has been imputed the loss of that bill; but he cailed 
gentlemen to witness that during that session he had 
never voted for an adjournment beyond one day. 

It was the first tine that he had found the geontle- 
man from North Carolina dodging. Inatead of spend- 
ing seven months on the Californim question, it should 
have been disposed ofin as many days; and Con 
gress should have gone home two or three imonths 
earlier than they did, and thus have saved an unnec- 
essary expenditure of money. Is there a Whig, a 
Democrat, or a Doughfuce, who cannot tell whether 
it would not have been better to go home than_to 
have remained here? [ believe the country wold 
have been obliged to us, if we had adjourned before 
we did. 

I now say that gentlemen are looking forward to 
the nominations for President, and [| warn the coun- 
try that, until the nominations are made, nv business 
will be done. This is the policy. Buncombe speeches 
must be made meanwhile. 

Mr. Sranty—lI yielded the floor for an explana- 
tion, and the gentleman has branched off into a lec- 
ture at large on general deportment. The gentleman 
thinks that he has some special gift from Providence 
oreven & higher or a lower power, which I will not 
refer to here, to lecture donghfaces, Whigs and 
Democrats. The gentleman goes on and renews his 
lecture,—lhe admits that he went home and neglect- 
ed the public basiness: we heard no lecture at that 
time—who delays the business as much as any other 
ten men? The gentleman fiom Ohio. 


Mr. Gipptyes interrupted—I cal! upon the gentle- 
man to make his saying good—in the face of the 
House, I pronounce it false. (Sensation.) 

Mr. Stanty—It is usual for one who has no re- 
gard for the decencies of life to relieve himself from 
responsibility by pronouncing statements false, and 
it is characteristic of the man who sneaked away from 
this House, and took his pay for work which he did 
not do. Is he to lecture men in this House, or any 
negro or free negro ont of it? ({Laughter.) But we 
have had enough of this. Has not the gentleman to- 
day on the motion to print, interrupted the whole busi- 
ness? and by whom interrupted—by the runaway 
ma@nber who went home to secure his election, to the 
negivct of the public business. 

The gentleman says that his dinner hour is the 
greatest subject [ ever discussed—but I have discus- 
sed a smaller—and that 1s the subject of the honora- 
ble arember himself, and that has been forced upon 
me, by his own insolent conduct in this House, As 
to the River and Harbor bill, the gentleman did more 
than any strict constructionist to defeat it, for hie 
support is death to any measure—his support makes 
a measure This being the case, how can the 
country expect to 

Mr. Grppines 


“[Voices—sit 





When the gentleman descends to low vulgarity, T 
cannot follow him. No decent man can follow hi 
I know my constituents never expect me_to follow 
him. In that River and Harbor bill, my District re- 
ceived double what it did under the administration 
of my distinguished predecessor, and no man stood 
higher in this Hall. It went to the Senate, and there 
met with factious opposition. [Giddings here paus- 
ed and looked toward Stanly, near whom were 
Messrs. Brown, of Miss., and Evans, standing up, 
and Brooks sitting near by.) 

He then remarked: | protest against doughfaces 
prompting the gentleman from North Carolina. “A 
fair field, and a fair fight, is all I ask.” (Voices— 
you shal] have it, go on.] The servile press of the 
North has arragined me for the loss of the River and 
Harbor bill in the Senate, and because my influence 
was not sufficient to carry it there. By the delay of 
the gentleman and Northern serviles, we did not pass 
the bill here in time to enable the Senate to pass the 
bill, It is a small business. 

Mr. Stanty—The gentleman says it is a small 
business. I plead guilty to the accusation. It is not 
only a small business, but the business of a scaven 
ger to have anything to do with him, and T will have 
to wash my hands after handling him; but the thing 
has to be done, aw he had thrust himself on us, a kind 
of censor. Tt is a small business for me, and I don’t 
know how I can descend any Jower than to take hold 
of the honorable member of Ohio. [Cry of “gone. 

Mr. Stanty—No, it’s not good—it 18 a very bac 
task, but [ must perform it. The gentleman, accord- 
ing to his own views, is the only Simon Pure honest 
man in this House—but he was always insulting 
Southern members—no, not insulting them, for he 
has got beyond that. “Let the galled jade wince.” 
The country and the gentleman’s district should know 
the fact, that whatever he advocates, he renders odi- 
ous. The gentlem n refers to my course on the Cal- 
ifornia bill, and he makes a reckless assertion wher 
he says that I aw responsible for the seven months 
delay on that measure, : 

Now, if there is any one subject on which IT am 
more iinpregnable than another, it is this, I introduc- 
ed a resolution to close the debate on that bill, and 
tried to get it passed atan earlier time than the gen- 
tleman did. Where was the gentleman early in this 
session? Away from the Honse, in Philadelphia, 
embarked jn the Kossuth humbug, then at the height 
of the poison and fever, and discussing in an Aboli- 
tion Convention, a resolution declaratory of the Kos- 
suth influence on the Slavery question in the United 
States. 

Mr. Gropines—Wiil! you hear me ? 

Mr. Sraniy—Nobody wants to hear you, bat I 
will indulge you. 

Mr Gippines—The gentleman is barking up the 
wrong tree. The resolution referred to, was not 
passed at the meeting when I was present. : 

Mr. Svanty—-I say that he was not only in the 
Abolition Convention, but he was there and made a 
speech. This he does not deny. The galled jade 
winces again. 

Mr. Gippinas—Do you say I knew of the agita- 
tion ? 

Mr. Sranity—I say you made a speech at that 
place. 

Mr. Gippines—If you intend— 

Mr. Srancy interrupted with, I don’t intend—I say 
what I mean. 

Mr. Gipprnes, continuing: the gentleman shan’t 
crack the overseer’s lash to put ne down. If he in- 
tends to say I was present, and knew of the resolu- 


tions to which he referred. then he misrepresents me. | nag bi oedeasas’ 
| slavery as a divine institution; and this impious de- 


It was late in the day when [ walked into the Con- 
vention, and having been called upon, I responded in 
a few words, 

Mr. Sranxy repeated with a sneer, “A few words, 
ah !” 

Mr. Gippines resomed—The gentleman need not 
in that contemptible monner, undertake to intimidate 
me from establishing the truth. . 

Mr. Stanty—I hope that the gentleman will not 
gnash his teeth so hard. He might hurt himself. 
{Laughter.] He says [ must not crack the lash of an 
overseer over hin. We have no cracking of such 
Jashes in the South over the slaves,—that is a fancy 
none but felons and other bad people have cause to 
fear, and others can’t help being bad negroes when 
they see how badly white men act. [Cries of good, 
good, that bits him, and laughter.) Who is here 
playing the overseer over white men? who but he 
who is throwing his filthy gall, and. assailing every 
body as Northern Whig doughfaces, and what he 
calls the vile s]aveholders ? 

He is the only min who acts in that way. We 
don’t raise the overseers’ lash over our slaves in 
North Carolina. If that member was in the Southern 
country, nobody woald own him asa black maw with 
a white skin, [langhter,] but he would be suffered to 
run wild as a free negro, and in the course of three 
weeks he wonld be brought ap to the whipping-post, 
and Jashed for stealing or slandering his neighbors. 
{Lanzbter.] If 1 say that he is a gentleman, I tell a 
falsehood. I charge him with being at a certaiu Con- 
vention-and making a speech, and that he does not 
deny ; and he gets over it by saying, if I intend to 
say what I dow’t say, it is net afact. He was in Nor- 
ristown too, [Here a message was announced from 
the President of the United States.) 

The Speaker to Mr. Stanly—Will the gentleman 
suspend for a moment ? 

Mr. Stanty—We ought to suspend that fellow 
(pointing to Mr. Giddings) by the neck. [Langhter.] 

The message from the President was then aeliv- 
ered, 

Mr. Sranry resumed, and said, after other remarks, 
I have departed from my usual course, but the mem- 
ber’s insolence caused me to say something, he hav- 
ing got up and poured out abuse on the whole House 
and conniry. Tn the moment of excitement, I remind- 
ee him of his misdeeds, and he said it was false. He 
has thrown the first stone. De did this regardless 
of all propriety, and therefore he must take the con- 
sequences, 

Mr. Gippings—When I spoke of the gentleman’s 
statement as false, I did not transcend the parliamen- 
tary rules. This was not insulting nor ungentlenan- 
ly; if wrong, T don’t say that he iutentionally misrep- 
resented the fact. I keep myself within the pariia- 
mentary rales. When the gentleman is brought 
forward by the serviles of the North to assail me, | 
must say that T cannot follow him. Such language 
as he hs indulged may be suit ble in his country in 
the bar-room, but it would not be permitted in the 
bar-rooms of the West, nor pass current there among 
the loafers, 

The gentleman from North Carolina reminded him 
of the boy who turned round so fast that the hind 
part of lis breeches was on both sides. [Laughter.] 
The gentleman says that L was at Norristown too, 
but where was he and the members of the House? 
Why, drinking their grog. .{[Laughter.] Look at the 
Journal. [A Voice—Does it sxy anything about 
drink ?] And yetthe gentleman takes me to task be- 
cause during the holidiys I visited my friends. 

Mr. Stancy replied.—The geitleman remarks that 
there was nothing wrong in pronouncing the state- 
ment false. This is in accordance with his views of 
propriety. ‘This is his idea of decency. 

If | had been selected to attack him as he charges, 
I should have gone home, because I think if the 
House should pick out any min, it would be the 
meanest, and that would be a disgrace not only to 
Free Soilers but to human nature. | charge the offi- 
cial reporters nut to let ns felonious hand tonch one 
word of what I say, for we know how he on a former 
occasion misrepresented my colleague from the Or- 
ange District, and his own colleague from the Chil- 
licothe District, having altered his own speech after 
he got to his room with his colored friends. [Laugh- 
ter.] He talks about my associates ; but has anybody 
ever seen him in private decent company ? 

Free negroes may call to see hin. He does not 
jet his night hond know what his left doeth. He al- 
Indes to my absence, but I have not set myself up as 
a standard. I don’t say I am always in the House as 
Tought to be. He says we were here drinking unr 
grog during Christmas times. Where was he? In 

hiladelphia, drinking beer and eating oysters with 
free negroes, [Langhter.] Which was the best off ? 
Jadge ye. [Langhter.] 

lie thinks he was better off than we were. Mr. 
Stanly paused, and looking toward Mr. Preston King 
who was standing near Mr. Giddi remarked, rais- 
ing his voice to a higher pitch—Help him out, he 
needs a little more poison, [Voices—Ha, ha, good ; 
ha, ha!) I quit this subject in disgust. [ find that I 
have been in a dissecting-room, cutting up a dead 
dog. I wilktreathim as an insane man, who was 
never tanght the decencies of life, proprieties 
duct, whose associations show that he never 
with gentlemen. Let him rave on till doom 

Mr. Gippines_rose—I wish to say one. word— 

Sit down, we have had enough of it.) 


Fe gre op em 
“ i the resolutions were 
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Mr. Presipext: 

Iam glad to be once more in Faneuil Hall. We 
are here to vindicate the cause of human liberty, 
without respect to any man’s complexion or the place 
of his nativity; and, therefore, rightfully here. Yet 
once, when we sought to enter this Hall, we could 
not; and the reason why we could not was this— 
(nothing to our discredit)—the City authorities then 
holding power, were the City authorities who kid- 
napped a MAN in our Streets, under pretence of his be- 
ing another man’s property, and sent him to be a chat- 
tel slave at the South. Having the power in their 
hands to close these doors against us, they did so, to 
their shame, but to our honor, because we are true 
to liberty. 

What is it that Slavery has not done to this nation ? 
What is it that it does not require us to do? For 
two centuries, that demon-spirit ravaged the coast of 
Afric», burnt its villages to ashes, seized the poor vic- 
tims of its lust and avarice, hurried them on board 
the slave ships, and brought them to this country, 
(such as survived the horrors of the middle passage, ) 
to toil without remuneration as beasts, and under the 
lash of merciless drivers, in the cultivation of cotton 
and sugar, tobaceo and rice. Slavery has demanded 
of us all, that we shall deny and reject for ever the 
Declaration of Independence, for affirming it to be a 
self evident truth, that all men are created with an 
inalienable right to liberty. None of us can take tha! 
Declaration in our hand, and with it go through the 
length and breadth of our boasted Union, and apply 
the principles therein set forth wherever we find op 
pression, except at the peril of our lives. 

Slavery has not stopped here. Having trampled 
upon the Declaration of Independence at its behest, 
it next demands of us, that we shall withhold the 
Bible, which we claim to be the inspired word of 
God, from one-sixth portion of our immense popula- 
tion. The Bible—the Bible—is to them a sealed 
book, prohibited from being circulated among them, 
under pains and penalties. And we have consented 
to deprive these millions of those Scriptures which 
are able to make them ‘wise unto salvation,’ and 
thus are doing what in us lies to make their damna- 
tion inevitable ! 

Slavery has been more exactingthan this. It has 
demanded of our churches, of our religious teachers 
generally, that they in erpret the Bible as sanctioning 
mand has been fully complied with. All over the 
land, it is religiously taught, that the God and Father 
of us all does sanction the enslaving of man by his 
brother man, at least under certain circumstances; 
—for did not the Hebrews buy and sell bondmen? 
and did not the Apostle Paul send back Onesimus to 
his master? And, therefore, there are no such things 
as inalienable human rights, and our revolutionary 
struggle was waged upon a false foundation, 

Slavery further demands of us, that we shall be- 
come the persecutors of the poor, the helpless, the 
down-trodden, on our Northern soil. If any slaves 
shall succeed, by almost superhuman effort, toiling 
night after night and year after year, in obtaining the 
means whereby to ransom themselves; or if, through 
the power of conscience, acting on the slaveholder, 
any shall be set free, Slavery expects, as a proof of 
our loyalty, that we of the North shall despise and 
oppress them, in order to make their condition intol- 
erable, and thus to check the spirit of emancipation. 
We have consented to it all; we have in all things 
become the miserable tools of the Slave Power. 

Now, mark how terrible, as well as just, has been 
the retribution meted out tous! Our souls have be- 
come teinted with the leprosy of prejudice against 
those of a colored complexion, who are here in our 
midst; and this is stimulating us to effect the distant 
colonization of the free colored population of the 
country. Slavery insists upon their banishment, to 
give greater security to slave property. At the pres- 
ent time, a combined effort seems to be making 
throughout the country to effect this detestable ob- 
jject. Indiana—a free State, so called—has, by a ma- 
jority of more than ninety thousand, voted that no 
¢ lored person shall be allowed to enter her territory, 
and laid heavy and grievous disabilities on those now 
residing on her soil; thus trampling on the Constitu- 
tion of the United States, which provides that ‘the 
cinizens of each State shall be entitled to all the privi- 
Jeges and immuni'ies of citizens in the several States.’ 
But what does Indiana care for the United States 
Cowstitution ? And what do the people care when that 
Constitution is trampled under foot, if so be the col- 
ored man is trampled under foot with it, and if the 
object is to strengthen and protect the slave system ? 
Pennsylvania has a proposition of a similar kind be- 
fore her Legislature. 





‘Thus the uim is to crush the 
Spirit and destroy the hopes of the free people of col- 
, or, and force them, virtually at the point of the bayo- 
net, out of the country into the Atuntic ovean, or 
in o Africa, if they shall safely cross the ovean. ‘Ihus 





Oe State ater another, in this Christian land, is dee 


¢ ceing that this untortanate class shall not live on 
is soil, except in degradation and misery. Hence 
the proposition for what is called the * Ebony Line,’ 
now before Congress, by which that body is urged tc 
provide for the building of some three or four first- 
class steam-ships, for the purpose of increasing the 
, facilities for expatriating the free colored citizens of 
this country to Africa. Yes, Congress is asked to ap- 
propriate some three or four millions of dollars for the 
banishment of an inoffensive, helpless and injured 
| people, to a country unknown to them, a land of 
darkness and heathenism, solely because it has pleased 
| Almighty God to give them a complexion not colored 
iike our own, and because their presence here is 
| detrimental to slavery! 


Now, against this, we are here to raise our voices ; 
/and I trust that, in this audience, there will not be 
a single dissentient. O, friends, by what right are 
| we here,and who are we? Who is there here who 
| does not love liberty, who does not claim to be an 
American, and glory in the name? And remember 
that these, our colored fellow-citizens, were never 
born in Africa. They, too, are Americans; they, too, 
are entitled to all the rights and privileges of other 
native-born Americans ; and it is a deed of unspeaka- 
ble meanness and atrocity to seek their expulsion, on 
any pretence. 

I register my testimony against the American Colo- 
nization Society, for many reasons. There will not 
be time, on this occasion, to present these reasons 
fully to your minds—hardly time to enumerate them ; 
but I will refer to one or two of them. In the first 
place, our country is large enough to contain the en- 
tire population of this teeming world, without being 
crowded. This is ‘agreat country,’ indeed! Now, 
we have but about twenty-three millions on our soil- 
Our national doors, so to speak, are thrown wide open 
to the whole world ; and thousands, and tens of thou- 
sands, and hundreds of thousands of the poor, the 
persecuted, the degraded, and the heart-broken ot! 
Europe, are flocking to our shores, and are welcomed 
here, as having a right as suffering human beings to 
dwell among us, and enjoy all the advantages of our 
institutions. This is noble ; and if we would only 
carry out this principle, there would be no people on 
the face of the globe to compare with ue. How can 





—— under its operstion, 


we justify ourselves to the world or to God, in thus 
undertaking to expatria'e our own countrymen, while 
we are permitting a vast foreign population to come 
here? Ssy not that it ison accountof their degra- 
dation ; for it ischiefly the degraded and penniless of 
other lands who come toour shores. It is true, orca- 
sionally some get alarmed at the vast amount of pau- 
perism and ignorance which is rolling in upon us like 
a flood ; and are anxious to secure the triumph of a 
‘Native American party,’ in order tocheck what they 
deem an alarming evil ; still, the heart of the people 
beats in the right direction, No embargo, no pro- 
scription for the Irishman; let him come here, and 
we will try to relieve him. Is the German groaning 
under the weight of despotic power? Let him come 
here and find freedom! An¢ ao to all others who are 
oppressed. Now, if we do not refuse to take the de- 
gradation and helplessness of the old world, why 
should we pretend that our free colored countrymen 
are too degraded to remain among us, and therefore 
should be sent to Africa for our safety and their 
good? 

The Colonization Society is something worse than 
slavery, if you can conceive that possible. The devil 
is comparatively harmless when he avows himself to 
be a devil, and appears in his own proper shape. But 
when he goes about in the garb of an angel of light, 
so as almost to deceive the very elect, he is then a 
very dangerous devil. (Cheers.) So this Coloniza- 
tion devil ; it is the devil of slavery, not in his own 
proper shape and cimensions, palpable to every eye, 
but appearing as an angel of light, professing to be in- 
tent on doing good, and anxious for the civilization 
and evangelization of poor, benighted Africa! 

But where did the American Colonization Society 
originate ? Why, at the South, and among slave- 
holders. A meeting was held in the city of Wash- 
ington, in 1816, for the purpose of organizing this 
foul conspiracy for securing the slave system. 
what was avowed, at the outset ! , 


See 
Among the men 
who took partin that meeting were Joux RANDOLPH 
and Henry Ciay—the latter for some years the Pres- 
identof the Society. When I give you their testimo- 
ny, I bring here to-night witnesses whose testimony 
cannot be invalidated. 
on that oceasion, 


Mr. Ranxpotpn made a speech 


* Mr. Randolph coneloded by saying, that he had 
thonght it necessary to mike these remarks, being | 
a slaveholder himself, to show that, so far from be- 
ing connected with the abolition of slavery, the meas- 
ure proposed would prove one of the greatest securi- 
ties to enable the master to keep in possession his 
own property.’ 

What a benevolent Society that is! What a Chris- 
Poor benighted Africa! Who 
that longs to see civilization spread through the longth 
and breadth of that continent will not ¢ontr:bute lib- | 
eratly to the American Colonization Society, the legit- 


tian Society that is ! 


imate result of whose operations is to strengthen the 
chains of the slave? That is Joan Ranpotru's testi- 
mony. 

I will now give you the language of Henny Cray, 


on the samg occasion, Mr. Ciay said—* It was prop- | of slavery. 


er, again and again, to repeat, that it was far from the | 
intention of the Society to affect, in any manner, the 
tenure by which acertain species of property is held.’ 
What did the man 


‘ A certain species of property ! 


who would urge us onto the sudden and tetal abo- 
lition of slavery.’ 

Why should not slavery be immediately abolished : 
It is an evil and a sinful thing, It is hurrying our 
nation down to the lowest depths of infamy, day by 
day. You find no promises of God growing out of 
the continuance of slavery, The divine command 
runs thus—‘ Undo the heavy burdens; break every 
yoke; and let the oppressed go free.’ And then 
come in the divine promises—* Then shall thy light 
break forth as the morning, and thy darkness 
shall be as the noon-day. Thy health shall spring 
forth speedily ; and thon shalt be like a watered gar- | 
den, and like a spring of water, whose waters fail not ; | 
and the Lord shall be thy rereward.’ These are the | 
promises of God, as connected with the abolition of | 
slavery. Then the foul system cannot be terminated | 
too soon! Would to God that it could be abolished | 
now ; as suddenly as we could utter the word ‘ imme- 
diate’! (Loud cheers, and a few hisses.) You that| 
hiss have not the collar of the slave around your own | 
necks; you do not feel (as he does) the excoriating 
lash of the slave-driver on your own backs. If you! 
were in the slave's condition, you would heartily re- | 
spond to my sentiments. 

Now, look at the beneficence of the American Colo- | 
nization Socicty, judging it out of its own mouth; 





‘The slaves would be greatly benefitted by the | 
removal of the free blacks, who now corrupt ther, | 
and render them discontented,’ 

Indeed! The slaves are ‘corrupted by the tree | 
blacks’! The slaves, who are cut off from all knowl- | 
edge, and are by law prohibited from being legally | 
married, and forced into a condition where all the | 
wickedness of Sodom and Gomorrah has a renewed | 
existence,—these unhappy victims will be ‘ corrupted’ 
by the sight of men of like color with themselves, 
able to enjoy some portion of their rights, to obtain | 
some education, to accumulate property, and to be | 


secure in their marriage relations; 
with the latter to Africa! 
makes 
that agree with another declaration which the slave- 


therefore, away 
Besides, their presence | 
the slaves ‘discontented’! But how does} 
holders very frequently make, namely, that the free | 
people of color are perfectly miserable at the North ; 


’ 


that the slaves are happy, #nd their condition is heav- | 


en itself, in comparison with that of the colored pop- | 


ulation here? Ifthis be so, what have they to fear | 
from the presence of such a population ? } 

itself. A man that can | 
see at all, or feel at all, will generslly know what! 
of his | 
own color free—at liberty to work when he pleases, | 


Human nature is true to 


will be for his own interest. Sceing a man 
and for whom h> pleases, he asks himself, * Why can- | 
not I do the same? If he has no driver over him, why | 
should there be one over me? If he may be paid for his | 
labor, why not I?’ Now, your beneficent Coloniza- 
tion Society is a cunningly devised scheme, in order 
that this disturbing element may be cast out of the 
country, leaving the nation free to devote its ener- 
gies to the preservation, perpetuation, and efernization 
Will you give it your support, as the 
friends of liberty? No! 

Again—the same organ says,— 

‘By removing these people, we rid ourselves of a 
large party, who will always be ready to assist our| 





mean ? 


He was degrading immortal beings, created | slaves in any mischievous eesign which they may | 


{ . . 
in God's own image, to the level of ‘a species of prop- | COnCcelve ; and who are better able, by their intelli- 


erty.’ The blasphemer! 
holder’—and not ashamed to acknowledge it !—‘ and 
he considered that kind of property as inviolable as 
any other in the country.’ 
erty in his horses, in his cows, in his homestead. There 


Just as good as his prop- 


is no difference between aman and a brute, in Mr. 
Clay's estimation, if he can only get the power to use 
him as such for his own purposes! * Nor was he dis- 
posed to go so far us the gentleman who had just sat 
down, (Mr. Merecr,) in saying that he would emanci- 
pate his slaves, if the means were provided for send- 
ing them from the country.” Mark you! the benev- 
olent and philanthropic Henry Clay would not promise 
to send one of his slaves to Africa, much as he desired 
thst she should be elevated and Christianized. No, 
indeed. Much as he longs to see Africa civilized and 
evangelized, he has never broken the fetters of a sin- 
gle slave that he owns, in furtherance of this object. 


* It was not proposed,’ he said, ‘to deliberate upon, | 


or consider at all, any question of emancipation, or 
that which was connected with the abolition of sla- 
very. Jt was upon that condition alone, he was sure, 
that many gentlemen from the South and West, whom 


he saw present, had attended, or could be expected to | 
It was upon that condition only, that he | 


co-operate. 
himself had attended.’ 

There you have it! That is the American Coloni- 
zation Society ; and I bring these witnesses forward 
here to-night, because I doubt not there are many 
in this assembly, who have supposed, as we once all 
did, that the Colonization scheme is indeed a benefi- 
cent one, and worthy the support of all generous 
hearts. 
delusion under which they are laboring, if they sup- 


I bring these witnesses here to remove the 


pose the Colonization Society is designed to help for- 
ward the abolition of slavery in our country, and 
thus give freedom to those who are in bonds. 

Do you want to know how that Society looks upon 
the act of transforming a human being into a chattel, 
and how it regards the slaveholder? I will give you 
the testimony of the official organ of the Society, the 
African Repository :— 

‘The Society condemns no man because he is a 
slaveholder. ‘The abol:tionists confound the misfor- 
tunes of one generation, with the crimes of anoth- 
er, and would sacrifice both individual end public 
good to an unsubstantial theory of the rights of 
nan? 

I told you, at the outset, that Siavery had put its 
foot on the Declaration of Independence, and a-ked 
us to do the same thing. Here is the denial of the in- 
alienable rights of man by the Colonization Society, 


+ through its official organ, and the assertion, that the 


abolitionists advocate an * unsubstantial theory of the 
rights of man.’ How ‘unsubstantial’? Is not the 
anti-slavery cause based on a solid foundation—that 
man is man, aud no man is more; and that all men 
should be free, and enjoy equal rights? Is that ¢ un- 
substantial ’ or ‘fanatical’? No, my fricnds. But 
the Colonization Society says it is, and therefore, that 
Socicty is in direct opposition to human freedom and 
equality. 

Mark this horrible language, in the same journal : 
‘ We hold their slaves, us we hold their other property, 


sacnep.’ I hold it to be infamous. I hold it to be} 


* He was himself a slave- | 


gence, and the ficilities of their communication, to} 
bring those designs to a successful termination,’ 

| . . . . s * . 
| This whole Colonization movement, it is plain, is 
| directed against the free people of color, through 


| fear lest the slave, sceing them in the enjoyment ot 
| 


liberty, should deduce therefrom his own right to be 
free. 

Here is another pregnant extract, from the same| 
authority :— | 


‘Colonization, to be correct, must be beyond the | 
seas. Emancipation, with the liberty to remain on | 
this side of the Atlantic, is but an act of dreamy | 
madness. * * Let the Atlantic billow heave its 
high and everlasting barrier between their country | 
and ours,’ 


j 

Why, their country is ours. They were born here. | 
They are bone of our bone, and blood of our blood. 
The blood of the Anglo-Saxon has been so mingled | 





with that of the African, that we have almost robbed | 
| him of his complexion, as well as of his righis | 
| (Laughter and applause.) | 

Here at the North, the peculiar phase presented to 
us is the beneficial influence that Colonization will 
* We wish to evangelize Africa,’ | 


have upon Africa. 
says the Society. 
relieved from the load of idolatry and superstition 


Who does not wish to see Africa | 
| whichis bearing her down? Who does not desire to 
| see Africa rising up, and the knowledge of the true 
| God diffused throughout her vast domains? The aho- | 
| litionist desires it with all his heart—none more than | 
|himself. He pities Africa, and longs to see her saved ; 
jand prays thatshe may not stretch out her hands in | 
vain. But there are other parts of the world to be evan- | 
'gelized. Do we gather all the vile, the degraded, the} 
helpless, and carry them by ship-loads to uproot idol-| 
atry in India, or or break caste in Burmah, or destroy | 


cannibalism in New Zealand? No! Missionaries, pro- | 
feesing to be called of God, and moved by the Holy | 
Ghost to go forward and prevch the glad tidings of | 
salvation to those who are perishing, stand ready to en- 
Why, 
then, do we not pursue the same course in regard to | 


ter these fields, and are sent to occupy them. 


Africa? Even now the field is ‘ white to the harvest,’ | 
but where are the missionaries ? 

What can be more plain than this-if we are re- | 
solved to degrade the colored men on our soil, to make | 
tnem an abhorred race, the mere ercatures of our own 
tyrannous will,we cannot have a true desire for the sal- 
vation of those of a similar complexion in Atrica, It 
we love not our brother whom we have scen, who is 
constantly with us, it is impossible that we should 


love our brother whom we have not seen. Now, then, 





I want the judgment of this audience as to the posi- 
tion of the Colonization Society, in regard to the free | 
people of color; tor I have shown that it has nothing | 
Here it is:— 


} 


to do with the abolition of slavery, 
‘Free blacks are a greater nuisance than even the | 
slaves themscives.’ 
* There is not a State in the Union not at this mo- | 
ment groaning under the evil of this class of per- | 
sons, n curse und a contagion wherever they reside.’ | 
‘Of all the descriptions of our population, and of} 
| 

| 





‘either portion of the African race, the free people of 
| color are, by far, the most corrupt, depraved and a- 
| bandoned.’ 


‘The existence, within the very bosom of our coun- | 


etolen property. I hold it to be property which Christ ''Y> of an anomulous race of beings, the most de- | 
came into the world to redeem by his blood, and | based upon earth, who neither enjoy the blessings of | 


sanctily eternally. 

Again, hear what is said by the same journal—for 
I mean to give you no evidence drawn from anti-sla- 
very sources—o{ the effect of Colonization on our 
slave population :— 


‘The execution of the scheme will augment in- 
stead of diminishing the value of the property left 
behind? * * ‘The tendency of the scheme, and 
one of its objects, is to eecure slaveholders, and the 
whole Southern country, against certain evil conse- 
quences, growing ont of the present threefold mix- 
ture of our population,’ 


So, this is the safety valve of slavery, to let off the 
superfluous steam, that there may be no explosion ! 
A Christian Society, truly ; desirous of civilizing and 
christianizing Africa! ‘'The tendency of the scheme 
is to secure the slaveholders, and the whole Southern 
country, against certain evil consequences, growing 

. out of the present threefold mixture of our popula- 
tion.’ This is the benevolence, this is the philan- 
thropy of the American Colonization Society! I give 
you evidence, drawn from unimpeachable sources, of 
the character and objects of this Society. ‘He that 
hath ears to hear, let him hear.’ Listen again— 

_ *The of the Society is enou 
t isin pag ath mh arg fons aa - 





or 
oroad sweeping views of a few fanatics in America, 


liberty, nor are yet in the bonds of slavery, is a great | 
national! evil.’ 

‘The class we first seek to remove are neither | 
freemen nor slaves ; but between both, and more mis- | 
erable than either? 3 

‘Contaminated themselves, they extend their vices 
to al] around them, to the slaves and to the whites.’ 


I might go on all night, and give you similar tes-| 
timony, from the printed reports of the American 
Colonization Society, and from the African Repository, 
all representing the free colored population as being 
the most degraded and the most vicious of the hu-| 
man race ;—and yet, that they, and they only, are 
* QUALIFIED’ to evangelize and civilize Africa ? Well, 
men who want to Believe a lie, and be damned, can 
have their choice. Men who are willing to swallow 
such absurdities as these, are capable of believing 
any thing. When Mr. Clay says, onc* moment, that 
the free colored people are the most worthless of all 
flesh, and the next, that every one of them is qualified 
to go as a missionary of deliverance to thuse in bond- 
age to superstition and ignorance, and to bring them 
to a knowledge of the true God, he is like the man 
who was making an effort at a Munchausenism on a 
gigantic scale, while telling what a wonderful thing 
he did. Boasting of his own agility, he said that, 
ona hot summer's day, he ran down a deer in the 








woods, and caught and killed him. A bystander 
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MISS STONE'S LECTURES 
S. Hivonas, Feb. 100, 2 
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Truly yours, 
JAMES W. BROWN. 
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MAN-WOREHIP. 
BY SHARPSTICK. 


Man-worship is a habit to which the Americans are 
exceedingly prune. They do not pay half enough re- 
gard to the rights of men in general, as is proved by 
the existence of slavery among them, of restrictions 

ased upon color, &c.; bat they have a decided fond- 
ness for picking out some idol among the great 
slaughterers or great slaveholders of the nation, and 
then fairly crouching down in the dust before him. 
They plaster him with praise, split their throats hur- 
rahing for him, acopt his sayings as the perfection of 
wisdom, defend him from every imputation of the 
slightest fault, and are ready to engage in any Quix- 
otic undertaking, or establish any system of policy 
which he proposes. All considerations of justice, du- 
ty, expedieney or propriety are thrown to the winds 
when the bell-wether of the day heads for a certain 
path; and onward rush the masses, pell-mell, after 
him, never thinking how their flesh may be torn by 
the brambles of wrong, or in what wretched pastur- 
age of folly they may ‘fetch up.’ 

This country sbounds in men who are in the con- 
stant habit of pinning their faith on some priest's sleeve 
in religion, and hanging hold of some demagogue’s 
cout-tail in politics. They can no more stand alone 
than a babe five minutes old; and seem to possess no 


more facility at using their intellects on matters of 
Church and State, than such an iniant would possess 
t using its limbs in gymnastic exercises. They 


never presume to think for themselves on those top- 


ics where independent thought is most important. 
They swallow the ‘creed,’ or sit on the * platform’ 
that is prepared for them; and would regard it as 
equivalent to *‘ moral treason’ to kick out of the traces 
on any essential point. Tuke away their leaders, and 
these poor helpless creatures would be like a ricketty 
child deprived of all props—lhke sheep having no 
When Daniel Webster, 


dies,—and, having pounded his own constitution by 


shepherd, for example, 
debauchery quite as much as he has expounded the 
United Mates, he 


soon,—but when he dies, what a panic will 


Constitution of the mnust die 
run 
through the cliques of Wal!-street und State-street ! 
the 


Their oracle having become dumb ia grave, to 


whom shall they look for instruction? Their guid>- 
board lying prostrate in the mud, how shall they find 


their way through labyrinthine questions of govern- 





Int! 4 

I might cite numberless examples of this servile 
propensity, from the blind adoration of the Demo- 
crats for Jefferson's name and notions, down to the} 
childish anxiety with which the Whigs waited and | 
watched for Henry Clay's dying werds on interven 
tion. If this sentiment of reverence were always 


turned upon worthy opjects, it would be in a measure 
d and 


when it runs into servi'e adulation, and lifts up im- 


excusable; but when it is misdirecte abused— 


ages of stocks and stones, and even deilies re;-tiles,— 
then itis pitiable. With a Magna Charta which de- 
clares a}l men to be created tree and equal, it is re ally i 
a source of astonishment and griet to behold so many | 
Americans, of respectatte talents and fair education, 
knuckling to, eringing beiore, and receiving eaneel | 
ing orders from, a pack of seltish schemers! They ap- | 
pear to be imbued with distrust of tieir own judy. | 
ment the instant political or theological topics are | 
broached, and to hold the « pinion that they mist | 
have a harness on their shoulders, and a bit in their | 





mouths, to keep them in the str and narrow way 


The same man who will conduct 


of truth. an exten- 


sive and intricate business with consummate skill, 


alone and unadvised, frequently goes all of a tremor 


to the consecrated parson or caucus wire-puller of his 


locality, to know what side to tuke in regard to op- 
posing sec's or parties. 
This mania often breaks out into enthusiastic ado- 


ration of some foreigner who chances to visitus, The 





public mind is heated to a fever pitch about him; his 
actions and sayings fill the newspapers; his portrait | 
stares at you from every print-selicr’s window ; his 
movements gain that senatorial notice and that legis- 
lative attention which are denied to topics of ten-fold 
more pressing consequence. That Louis Kossuth,— 
the American demi-god of a large class to-day,—has 


spoken many lofty truths, avd performed many noble 





deeds, and endured much personal suffering, to pro- 
mote the wel'are of humanity, I do not doubt. That 
he is far higher in aim and purer in motive than the | 
But he 
has not uttered such lofty truths, or performed such 


mass of our own statesmen, I also believe. 


noble deeds, or endured such personal suffering, as 





many a persecuted and despised aboliticnist in this | 
very land. He is not so high in aim or pure in motive 
as the mass of the party who rally round the princi- 
ple of immediate emancipation. Where, then, is the 
sense of going into extacics at his ¢ logue nee, eurnest 
and moving as itis? Where the benetit of saving al} 
our esteem and admiration to bestow upon him, espe 
cially when we are too spt to treat with contumely and 
violence those who remind us of our duty at home 
in tones more thrilling than his? Why meet with 
toasting and feasting one whose love for his brother 
stops atthe boundary of his native land, or at all 
events dies out when the victim of oppression chances 
to be of a little (and but a little) darker hue than 
himself; and meet with insult and injury those whose 
Jove for their brethren is all-embracing, an stops at 
no degree of latitude, and dies out at no shade ot 
complexion? Lit us not fall into the inconsistency oi 
honoring a partial developn ent of virtue, while we 
slight and even abuse more perfect impersonations of 
the same virtue. Letus, finally, worship no man; 
but let us renerate goodness, in whomsoever it exists. 
The best saint that lives has blemishes of character; 
aud toeclevate him ‘i the lump’ to the summit of our 
mental regard would be as absurd as to bclieve word 
for word of a certain book, with all its cruditics, con 
tradictions, impossibilitics, and absurd fables. 
ee 
SUNDAY MEETINGS. 
Piymovtu, Feb, 12, 1852. 
Dean Frrenp Garrison: 


The abolitionists, and all those opposed to the 
present corrupt pro-slavery church, in this town, 
have instituted Sunday mecting~, for the discussion ot! 
all those questions now agitated by the reform party. 
viz., Anti-Slavery, Temperance, the Tligher Law, 
our duty to obey Unjust Laws, Conscience, and every 
other moral question and reform calculated to secure. 
in a certain degree, the happiness of the human race. 
Now, my object, in penning these few limes, was to 
suggest to all progressive persons, (the abolitionists, 
in particular,) in every town, to institute similar 
meetings, as soon as possible. The trial in this town, 
so far, has proved successful. The first meeting wa- 
held on Feb. ist, and addressed by Rev. Samuel John- 
son, of Salem. A large number of first rate speak- 
ers and thorough-going re‘ormers have been alreads 
engaged to address the meetings on successive Sun- 
days; among their number, Wendell Phillips, Ed 
mund Quincy, Nathaniel H. Whiting, and Theodore 
Parker. It is time for reformers to seize on the first 
day of the week—commonly called a holy dar—to 
advance their heaven-approved truths, and I sincerely 
hope that all friends of progress in every city, tow: 
and village will see at once that the gooi work so re- 
centiy begun in Plymouth may not be confined there, 
but will work hard to make the practice of reformers 
holding permanent Sunday meetings, in every town, 
become general. I have been pleased with the prac- 
tice of the Washingtonians in your city holding thei: 
meetings on the evening of Sunday. Let the aboli- 
tionists take the hin’, and be wise. 

One thought I was near forgetting. A part of the 
clergy here seem to be very sore, since this bold step, 
as they are pleased to call it, has been taken; but for 
all that, we are determined to press on, always wil 
ling to forgive our enemics, and fully believing that al 
men will finally reecive the truth, and by it be made 
free. Yours for the overthrow of error, 

W. H. B. 


| ositions made by 'T. T. 


THE GALLOWS DEMOLISHED IN RHODE 
ISLAND. 
Farexp Gannrison : 

Believing that your subscribers generally are op- 
posed to the continuation of that relic of barbarism, 
the Gallows, and that it will be interesting to them 
to know what measures were adopted which secured 
the desirable result, with the proceedings in the two 
branches of the Legislature the present month, I have 
seated myself for that purpose. I ought to state, in 
the outset, that the Gallows was abolished in this State 
in the vear 1795. I was then five years old. In the 
new Digest of the Laws, in 1798, it was again revived 
in the criminal code. Having always been opposed 
to hanging men, of course, whenever there have been 
any attempts to repeal the death penalty, I have al- 
ways been on hand to do what I might in the way of 
obtaining names to petitions, &c., for abolishing that 
penalty. ‘The subject has been before the Legislature 
several times during the last twenty years, and, in 
1838, and a few years since, committees have report- 
ed in favor of abolition. This winter, and during last 
month, Thomas R. Hazard, of Portsmouth, R. L, # 
wealthy farmer and a birth-right Friend—(the same 
man who made an excellent report on the poor and 
insane in our State, to the Legislature, in January, 
1851)—appeared before the Senate with a petition, 
containing a number of signatures, asking for the ab 
olition of the death penalty. It was presented and 
read, and referred to the Committee on Education. 
‘This was the first knowledge the friends of abolition 
here, and, I believe, in other parts of the State, had 
of the movement. 

Friend Hazard called on me for books containing 
facis and statistics in relation to the subject, You 
may judge that I felt that there was an opportunity 
to do something, and I wouldimprove it. I procured 
Mr. Buallou’s tract of eight pages, and other matter, 
an placed them on the desks of the members of both 
houses. 

Friend Hazard met the Committee, (five members, ) 
with about forty pages, in manuscript, of facts and 
statistics. The Committee reported unanimously in 
favor bf abolishing the death penalty, (a copy ot 
which report I sent you at the time,) several of them 
acknowledging they had become converted by the 
array of facts presented. The Report having been 
distributed to the members of both houses, was as- 
signed for consideration in the Senate. I was present 
during every discussion in the Senate and House— 
five sittings. The Senate consi-ts of thirty-one mem- 
ber-, one from each town, and the Lieutenant Gover- 
not. When the vote was taken, two were absent— 
The vote stood, seventeen 
I am satisfied there 
were no political party tactics connected with the 


hoth in favor of the bill. 


for the bill, thirteen against it. 


vote, for ten Democrats and seven Whigs voted in 
the majority, and seven Democrats and six Whigs in 
If Bicknell and Chapin had been 
present, (both Whigs,) the ayes would have been ten 
Democrats and tine Whigs. 


the minority, 


The friends of the bi!l who entered into the diseus- 
sion in the Senate were, Nathan Porter,a talented 
young lawyer and a good spenker, and, what is more, 
of excellent moral feelings, being onc, like myself, in 
one respect, at leas', from early life opposed to this 
barbarism of strangling men to death between the 
heavens and the earth. He acquitted himself admi- 
Doctor Ballon, ( Adin’s 
brother.) Seth W. Macy, of N-wport, and N. Greene, 


rably in several fine speeches, 
of Portsmouth. The principal opponen's were A. 
G. Greene, of this city, formerly Attorney General of 
this State for many years, member of Congress, and 
a ljegalist of some celebrity ; he did well, and all he 
could do, for the Gallows; and Thomas T. Hazard, 


| Senator from one of the benighted corners of our 


State, with the Lieutenant Governor, Law:ence, who | 
at last voted for the bill. Ex-Governor Francis and 
ex-Governor Diman did what they could, without 
Three of these men (all Whigs) are 
At| 
the commencement, an at'empt was made to postpone 
to the next session; then an amendment making three 
degrees of murder; then one, by the Lieutenant Gov- 
ernor, of the Louisiana code; and then, the code of 
Pennsylvania,—the movers in this business, Greene, 


any speeches. 


very influential men in our State, or have been, 


| the Lieut. Governor, and Francis, having these prop- 


Hazard, thus making him 
the cat's-paw or scapegoat, The amendments were 
all voted down. 

When the subject came before the Honse, the Com- 
mittee to whom it was referred reported unanimously 
The members in favor 
of the bill, and who spoke in the debate, were— 
Thomas Davis—and he acquitted himself well; F. 
Brown, of Cumberland; Bosworth, Speaker of the 
Ilouse ; C, C, Potter, of this city; Gavit, of Charles- 
‘own, and Spencer, of Warwick. 


to concur with the Senate. 


In the opposition 
were 8S. Curry, lawyer, of this city; A.C. Barstow, of 
this city; E'dred, of North Kingston; Sheffield, a 
lawyer; and Goodwin and Durfee. An amendment 
was offered and carried, abolishing peremptory chal- 
lenge of jurors, and requiring concurrence of the 
Governor for liberation from prison of all persons 
who are sent to prison for over five years. 

It was agreed to take the vote on the bill, rather 
than on Mr. Curry’s amendment, as the sense of the 
Ilouse could be as well obtained in that way; and 
the result very much surprised the friends, in and 
out of the House. On the call of the ayes and noes, 
forty-four answered for the bil], and twenty against. 
The House consists of seventy-two members, the 
Speaker having his name called if he chooses—and 
Two or three who were 
ibsent would have voted for the bill, had they been 
I tind, by examination, that thirty Demo- 
crats voted for the bill, and three against it; fourteen 
Whigs for, and seventeen against. 


he did so in this instance, 
vresent. 


Now, so far as 
party is concerved, the friends of this great reform, 
and of humanity, are indebted to the Democrats, 
there being forty Democrats in the Senate and Hou-e 
voting for the Kill, while there were but twenty-one 
Whigs in both Houses who voted for it. 

The law of God, as it is called—* Whoso sheddeth 
man’s blood,’ &«.—was mentioned but once in the 
Senate, by T. T. Hazard. It was replied to by Doct. 
Ballou, and that was the end of it. In the House, 
Curry and Barstow, especially the latter, made it, 
with one other passage in the Old Testament, the 
principal ground of opposition. Suitable replies were 
made by Thomas Davis, in which he spoke of the 
etter of Christmas, the English divine, which he had 
before him, in relation to the various renderings of 
that passage, and gave a severe drubbing té the Or- 
thedox clergy of this country, relating the circum- 
stance of the petition to your Legislature, a year or 
two since, asking that the clergy be appointed hang- 
men, and that the work be done on Sunday. Mr. 
Barstow said that there had been several pamphlets 
laid on his desk, but be had read none of them; he 
was satisfied with the word of God. Ten out of 
twelve of our Whig representatives unswered to their 
names. Two only, Henry Antuony and C. C. Port- 
teu, (all honor to them,) voted for the bill. The 
ollowing are the names of those who voted against 
abolishing this relic of the dark ages, the Gallows :— 
A. C. Barstow, Leonard Blodget, Daniel E. Carpen- 
cer, Samuel Curry, (ought to be excused, being a law- 
yer,) Allen C. Mathews, George S. Rathbone, James 
[. Ri.oads, Thomas I. Stead, and the Senator from 
this city, Albert C. Greene. The greatest power of 
the opposition came from the Whigs of this city, in 
the Senate and in the Houst. 

Among the members generally, the main question 
was, can you convince us that by abolishing the pen- 
alty of death, there will be less crime, and, of course, 
ess expense. The expediency view of the matter 
was the principal one, though I think, with many, the 
moral tendency of the Gallows was a great question. 
Some fine speeches were made by Porter in the Sen- 
ate, and Davis in the House, on the moral effects of 


‘the Christian Register. 





such and similar punishments. Fenner Brown re- 





hearsed the former punishments in this State, such as 
public whipping, the pillory, cropping a man’s ears, 
branding, &c.—all of which had been done away. 
Some of the debates were really rich. Let but two 
or three of the right kind of men move in the busi- 
ness, and you can have the death penalty abolished in 
Massachueetts this winter. 
Yours for God and humanity, 
Providence, Feb. 15. Ss. W. W. 





THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER-—SIMS-—THE 
FUGITIVE SLAVE LAW. 

Extracts from a letter of an English gentleman to 
a clerical friend in his neighborhood, on American 

lavery :— 

Lam desirous for you to see what Mr. ——— says 
about the observations of the Christian Kegister, in 
reference to the exposure of its doings in the case of 
Thomas Sims, sent from Bos'on into Georgia slavery. 
It is lamentable to see Unitarian periodicals tamper- 
ing with such a question as slavery, and lending their 
influence to prop up the erying sin of America. I 
quite recagnize the difficulty, or rather the disagree- 
ableness felt by many of our Unitarian friends in this 
country, (especially by those who have gone /east 





deeply into the question,) at making this matter so | 
much a personal one—at the proposal of inquiring into | 
the past course on the slavery question of any Amer- 

ican minister visiting England, before we invite him | 
to our pulpits. I think, however, it is one more in 
appearance than reality; for after the manner in which 
the matter has been agitated, I much doubt if those who 
have sided with the slavery party will present them- 
selves to be interrogated by us; but, in any ease, I, | 
for one, could not go to hear preach morality a man 
who has advocated sending a human being into a 
wicked bondage. And, with respect to our ‘not 
judging others,’ not_‘ understanding their peculiar 
position,’ ‘ the necessity of making allowances for the 
circumstances in which they have been brought up,’ 
&e. &e., I think there is a great deal of cant and af- 
fected liberality. We do, in other cases, ‘judge oth- 
ers,’ and ought to do so. 
preach unti! he had well drammed himself, and were 
to go half drunk into the pulpit every Sunday, I would 
leave him, believing that, however able, pious and | 
moral his discourse was, it would lose all real value | 
from the evil influence of his example. I would not 

judge him so far as to settle to what extent he was | 
culpable in the eye of God, or what allowance He would 
make for his temptations, or any other circumstances 
which convinced him that the drams were excusable 





and were necessary; but I should speak of him as a} 


And when I find a! 


minister of the gospel advocating the surrender of 


man unfit for a moral teacher. 


human beings to the auction-block and the iniquities 

of slavery,—leaving to God the judgment of his guilt | 
or innocenee,—I cannot but judge that his lessons will | 
lose their valuc, from the inconsistency of his con- | 
duct, and that neither I nor others could get mugh | 
good from his * denouncing those sins he’s not inclined | 
to.” Atsome public meeting lately held, Mr. Kel’, | 
with much innocence and simplicity, told the whole | 
tule of Dr. Gannett’s short-comings in his own words: 

* His congregation would not hear from him what they 

would from Dr. Channing on slavery.’ Vi a men in his 

position, presiding over a large congregation, has al- 

lowed so many years to pass without forcing his con- 

gregation to hear the word of God honestly declared, 

even at the risk of losing many of his hearers, itis a | 
matter of lit:le wonder tha! he should end with sup- 

porting the Fugitive Slave Law, 

The Rev. William P. Lunt, Unitarian Minister of 
Quincy, recommends the return of fugitives——alks of 
the ‘conflict of consciences’ on the question, and main- 
tains that he who gives up the fugitive is as conscien- 
tious as the minister who shelters, feeds and protects 
him. Be itso. If Mr. Lunt? pleads for the slave- 
holding minister of the South, (cruelly cowhiding a 
weak, defenceless female domestic for some trifling 
offence, and telling her between every stroke that he 
was obeying the duty required of him by the Bible, 
by beating with many stripes the servant who knew 
his master’s will, and would not do it)—if he says 
that the slaveholder’s education has been un‘avora- 
ble, that he has always been * accustomed’ to buy and 
sel] his brethren, and to consign their souls to spirit- 
ual darkness, I know of no rule of Christian charity 
requiring of me to shut my eves against such iniqui- 
ty, or to follow the example of others in showing a 
degree ot lenity towards a wealthy and educated man, 
which would not be accorded to a poor and ignorant 
one, guilty of not half such enormity. I cannot be- 
lieve that this barbarous slaveholder does not know 
he is acting wickedly ; nor can I the less believe that 
Dr. Dewey and others know, that, in recommending 
the return of the fugitive, they are advi-ing a sinful 
action. Is our humanity, our perception of right 
from wrong, are our best feelings to be chilled, blind- 
ed and palsied by some extravagant notions of libe- 
rality, and cautious judging, bountifully extended to 
the slaveholder, but very sparingly exercised towards 
the slaves or their friends ? 

In thus expressing myself, Iam specially alluding 
to the arguments and course of conduct pleaded for 
and pursued by those in America opposed to the anti- 
slavery movement, the various phases of which are 
subjects of my daily consideration, owing to the nu- 
merous pamphlets and papers which come to me, and 
the intercourse I have long been holding with aboli- 
tionists, and with those most unanswerable witnesses 
of the facts of slavery, sensible and high-minded fu- 
gitiyes. 

I have just gone through the four last numbers of 
It is really grievous to me to 
see the interests of Unitarinnism in America commit- 


‘ted to such an organ. While I read over the pro- 


' ceedings of the various ‘ Conferences’—of the spirit- 
ual refreshment derived from them—of the ¢ prayer- 
meetings’—of the numerous instrumentalities for the 
diffusion of Unitarian Christianity, &c. &c., and think 
of the manner in which some of the prominent men 
at those meetings withhold from their congregations 
ail condemnation of that dreadful evil preying upon 
the moral vitals of their country ; when I think how 
some of them have not only suppressed attention to 
the sin, but have both directly and indicectly given it 
countenance,—their discussions and th:ir aspirations 
appear to me but as a solemy mockery, ‘the new 
moons and sabbaths, the calling of assemblies, I cannot 
away with ;’ ‘itis iniquity, even the solemn meeting ;’ 
‘when ye meke many prayers, I will not hear;’ 
* your hands are full of blood,’ 

I have just casually lighted upon an observation in 
the Christian Register, applicable, in my view, to the 
Unitarian Conferences and Associations where the na- 
tional sin of America is systematically ignored :— 

‘There are those who possess a thorough knowl- 
edge of Scripture—a deep and critical knowledge of 
it: who have perused the texts till every expres- 
sion is familiar to their lips,—have compared, digest- 
ed it, read commentariex, controversies and criticism-, 
until their understanding is thoroughly entightened 
on every subject it proposes, and still their hearts re- 


main unchanged, unsanctified, unhallowed by its in- 
fluences.’ 





Correction. In our report of the remarks of 
Wendell Phillips at Faneuil Hall, the following sen- 
tence—‘Sne was disgraced, but it was by force; 
while cedent arma toga, as the Romans said—* when 
the rob> gave way to the sword ’—should read—She 
was disgraced, but it was by force; while, the re- 
verse of the Roman rule, cedant arma toga, the robe 
gave way to the sword. 





€# Schooner John C. Calhoun, Case, master, of 
Boston, while lying in Hampton Roads, below Nor- 
folk, Va., about three weeks since, was boarded by 
the City Authorities of Norfolk, who searched the 
vessel for a slave, who was supposed to be on board. 
The search was fruitless, and the officers left, but 
with evident dissatisfaction. 


| secures the sympathy of his audience. 


Ifa minister were unable to | whim of despots, hut the law of nations rule. 


LETTER TO EKOSSUTH. 

Our entire outside form is occupied with a ‘ Letter 
to Louis Kossuth, concerning Freedom and Slavery 
in the United States—in behalf of the AmericanA nti- 
Slavery Society.’ This is only a portion of the Letter, 
which, with a very valuable Appendix, making 112 
large octavo pages, has just been published in a hand- 
some pamphlet, and with the great amount of facts, 
illustrations and thrilling narrations embodied in it, 
will be found extremely useful for reference. Every 
abolitionist ought to possess a copy of it. For sale 
at the Anti-Slavery Office, 21 Cornhill. Price 25 cts. 





Tue Snipweecxep Mormer. axv Curmp. Mr. 
Bracket, the artist of this most beautiful group of 
Statuary, isa native-born New Englander, who has 
had, we know, none of the advantages of foreign 
study. And yet his work would do honor to one 
who had had the range of all the galleries and schools 
of Europe, and proclaims him destined to be a master 
of his art. There is asad and wonderful reality in 
the figures, which grows as we goze. We think it by 
far the most beautiful and interesting exhibition in 
Roston, (unless the Athenzeum Gallery be an excep- 
tien,) and we certainly advise all our readers who 
are, or may be, in the city, to see it, It is at Amo- 
ry Hall, for a short time. 





Kossurn.— Kossuth is indeed, a remarkable man. 
We have more than once called attention to the con- 


| summate tactand skill with which he adapts his fig- 


ures of speech, his language and his illustrations, to 
the time, the place, the people, and the circumstances 
by which he is surrounded. Above all, he misses no 
opportunity to flatter our national vanity, that beset- 
ting weakness of great nations, and thus he at once 
In the follow- 
ing passage from his speech in Columbus, Ohio, he 
is more than eloquent—he is even grandiloguent. He 


says: 


*The Eagle of America beats his mighty wings; 
the Stars of America illumine Europe's night; and 
the star-spangled banner, takjng under its protection 
the Hungarian flag, fluttering loftily and proudly in 
an imposing attitude, tells the tyrants of the world 
that the right «of freedom must sway, and not the 
Go on, 
goon, young Eagle of America! Thy place is not 
more upon the top of the low hills where thou restest 
till now, growing in prond security. Thy place is 
above the mountains—above the hills. Thy place is 
high up, near the sun, that with the powerful sweep 
of thy mighty wings, thou mayest disperse the clouds 
of despo'ism which prevent the sun of freedom over 
all Europe to rise. There is thy glorions place, Thith- 
er calls thee the thundering voice of thy people; thith- 
er calls the Ohio, that wonderful jewel of the wonder- 
ful West.” (!!!) 

Wasuinoton, Feb, 14. 

The Mississippi Difficulty.—Capt. Long, in his let- 
ter to W. R. Smith of Alabama, savs that from the 
first moment he saw Kossuth, he spared no pains to 
make him and his associates happy, and throws the 
responsibili'y of his conduct at Marseilles on the in- 
structions received from Commodore Morgan and 
Consul Hodge. The inference from the letter is, that 
Kossuth, knowingly or otherwise, would have com- 
promised the Mississippi, and through her, the nation 
under which she sailed, but was deterred from doing 
so by the determined but gentlemanly course of Capt. 

song. Finding himself in the wrong, Kossuth ac- 
knowledged his crror, and thus the matter rested. 


New York, Feb. 17. 

Shocking Railroad Accident.—This morning at 6 o’- 
clock, as the Express night train was passing near 
Binghampton, one of the axles of the hind car broke, 
and the car with all the passengers was precipita d 
down an embankment, thirty-five feet into the Dela- 
ware river. Of the passengers, twenty-six were Crawn 
out ot the river alive, but ail more or less injured. One, 
Charles Iyatt, of Wolcott, N. Y., was killed on the 
spot, and R. S. Meldrake, a Jeweller of Buffilo, and 
Mr. Farrington of Duchess County, are missing, and 
supposed to be drowned. Among the mjured was 
Mr. Buckhart, the conductor, Patrick Fiynn, a brake- 
man, vory badly injured, Mrs, Julia Clareville and 
daughter of Louisville, Ky., and Mrs, June Gilfetlen 
and daughter of Boston. ‘The water was intensely 
cola, and the river filled with floating ice, and con- 
sequently the passengers rescued were nearly frozen. 
Mr. Buckhart floateda mile down the river before he 
was rescued. 


Crxcinnatt, Feb. 14. 

Kossuth at Cincinati.—Kossuth addressed the Hun- 
garian Fuud Association this evening at Smith and 
Nixon's Hall. One thousand persons were present, 
and many offered high prices for admission, but the 
number was limited. He made no sect speech, but 
proposes to do so next wack, when it is expected he 
will address al! the friends of Hungary, at the Ham- 
ilton Railroad Depot. 


Lovisvitte, Ky., Feb. 13. 
The Board of Aldermen, at a meeting last night, 
rejected, for the fourth time, a resolution inviting 
Kossuth to visit Louisville, The vote was unani- 
mous, 


Pritapetputa, Feb. 13. 
Fatal Railroad Accident.—An elderly man, named 
Christian Super, living near Whiteha!l, while walk- 
ing on the Columbia Railroad track this afternoon. 
heurd the whistle of an approaching train, and 
stepped upon the other track, not observing a train 
coming in the opposite direction, by which he was 
instantly killed. 
Cotumnvs, Ohio, Feb. 14. 
Poiitical.—The Ohio Free Soil Convention recom- 
mend John 2. Hale for President, and Samuel Lewis 
of Ohio, for Vice President. Edward Wade receives 
the nomination for Supreme Judge, and Geo, Wells 
for the Board of Public Works. ‘The deputation from 
Brown county, Ohio, presented Kossuth with 200 
guns. 








ANTI-SLAVERY CONVENTION IN CINCIN- 
NATI, OHIO. 
Frienps or Freepom : 

We invite you to mect in Convention, in Cincinna- 
ti, on Tuesday, Wednesday and Thursday, April 27th, 
28th and 29th, 1852, commencing at 9 1-2 o'clock, 
A. M., of the first-named day. 

We call upon you, wighout distinction of party, to 
come together in the spirit of fraternal love, to inquire 
what more can be done for the three millions of slaves 
in these United States, and to take such advance 
measures as a pure Christianity, a true patriotism, and 
an exalted charity require of sound-hearted philan- 
thropists. 

We offer you our hospitalities, andl shall be happy 
to entertain our guests in a way to make their visit 
agreeable to them. Come, and let us lay our gifts 
upon the altar of an exalted and exalting faith, and 
renew our Christian vows, that whilst there is a slave 
to be liberated, there shall not be wanting an aboli- 
tionist to strike the fetters from his limbs. 

Mrs. Sarah H. Ernst, Mrs. Elizabeth Coleman, 

« Julia Harwood, “ A. Mann, 
“ Mary M. Guild, Miss Kesiah Emory, 
Committee of Ladies. 
Edward Harwood, John H. Coleman, 
John Soilifee, Christian Donaldson, 
Wm. Henry Brisbane, Levi Coffin, 
; Committee of Gentlemen. 
Cincinnati, (Ohio,) Jan. 5, 1852. 








TREASURER’S REPORT 
Of Receipts, from Jan. 1, to Feb. 1, 1852. 
From George W. Simonds, East Lexington, to 
redeem pledge, 
From Wendell Phi lips, to redeem pledge, 2 
proceeds of Ladies’ Fuir in Worcester, 320 
A. J. Grover, for his collections— 
of Orin Jones, 
in Freeport 60c, in Brunswick 
1 60, N. Gloucester 1 24, . 


0 75 


Edmund Jackson, to redeem ‘ 50 00 
C. F. Hovey, + do, do. 100 00 
Geo. W. Putnam, for his collections— 

at Valley Falls 130, Harwich 12 76, 

N. Dennis 2 10, 16 15 

from 8. and E. B. Chase, Valley 

Falls, 6; at Brewster, 40¢, 64 

from Strabo Clark 1, Philander 

Payne 50e, 1 50 

a! East Dennis 3 40, Barnstable 

1 33, 470 

from Prince Crowell 1, Alvan 

Hawes 50¢, 1 50 

E. Thatcher 1, S. Robinson 1, 2 00—31 00 

S. PHILBRICK, 


Treasurer Mass. A. 8. Society. 
Brookline, Feb. 10, 1852. hg 
PLEDGES 


To Massachusetts A. S. Society; made since annual 
meeting, 1852. 





A friend, 00 

Mrs. A. Mf. Brooks, Concord, #50 00 
_ DONATION. 

Richard Clap, Doschester, 20 00 








FAIR AND TEA PARTY. 


The Sixteenth Annual Fair and Tea Party of the 
Pawtucket Anti-Slavery Fatr Association will be held 
on the afternoon and evening of Thursday, the 26th 
of February, to be open one day and evening only, at 
Manchester Hal!, commencing at 2 o'clock, P. M. 

It is earnestly hoped that the and purses 
of friends of the cause will not wanting to make 
the present occasion as successfal as have been efforts 
heretofore. 

On behalf of the Association, 
— E. SHOVE, 
1. J. ADAMS. 





CONVERSATIONS. 


Mr. Arrort, on resuming his Monday Evening Con: 
versations for the current season, at ms No. 36, 
School street, prop to ider, with his company, 
some of the 

MYSTERIES OF HUMAN LIFE, 


under the following colors and aspects, namely :— 





Evening of Feb. 2, Sleep. 
« Feb. 9, Silence. 
“ Feb. 18 Health. 
“ Feb. 23, Success. 
“ Mar. 1 Civility. 
“ Mar. 8, Friendship. 


Hours from 7 1-2 till 10 o'clock. 

Tickets, at $3 for the course, to be had at James 
Munroe & Co's. 134 Washington street. 

Boston, January, 1852. 





PLYMOUTH COUNTY. 

Craxtes C. Bunceion, an Agent of the Old Colony 
Anti-Siavery Society, will hold meesings as follows : 
Middleboro’ Four Corners, Feb. 19 and 20. 

North Middleboro’, Saturday evening, and Sundey 
all day, 2st and,22d. 

East Middleboro’, 23d and 24th. 

Carver Green, 25th and 26th. 

Kingston, 28th, and all day Sunday, 29th. 

Duxbury, Ist and 2d of March. 

Halifax, 3d and 4th. 

Pembroke, 6th, and all day Sunday, 7th, 





RHODE ISLAND. 


LEWIS FORD and ALONZO J. GROVER, Agents 
of the Massachusetts A. S. Society, will hold meet- 
ings as follows : 

Pawtucket, R. I., Sanday, Feb. 22. 

Apponaug, (Warwick,) Tuesday evening, Feb. 24. 
Coventry, Wednes. and Thurs. eve’gs, Feb. 25 and 26- 





DANIEL 8. WHITNEY, 
In hehalf of the Muss. A. S. Society, will speak at 
CLINTON, on Sanday, Feb. 22d; and at NORTH- 
BORO’, on Wednesday evening, Feb. 25th. 





ANTI-SLAVERY LYCEUM. 

Rev. Danret Foster, of Concord, Mass., will Tee- 
ture before the New Bedlord Female Anti-Slavery 
Lyceum, on Friday evening, Feb. 20, in Liberty Hall, 
to be followed by the Rev. Samvet Jownson, of Sa- 
lem, on the 27th. 

MARY BUCHANAN, Ree. Sec’y. 





SARATOGA (NEW YORK) ANTI-SLAVERY 
ASSOCIATION. 

The Annual Meeting of this Society will be held 
at UNION VILLAGE, (Washington county,) on 
Tuesday, Feb. 24, at 2 o'clock, P. M.; and will con- 
tinue through the following day, and probably 
Thursday also, 

Wituiam Liorp Garuison and Parker Pitispury 
have engaged to be present. 

Every triend of the sluve and every inquirer after 
truth, in Eastern New York, but more especially 
in Saratoga, Rensselaer and Washington counties, is 
earnestly invited to attend and participete in our de- 
liberations. 

HIRAM CORLISS, President. 

Samvet Wixsun, Necretary. 





GEORGE W. PUTNAM, 

An Agent of the Muss. A. S. Society, expects to 
lecture in PROVINCETOWN (Barnstable Co.) 
this week, and to pass several days in lecturing in 
that and other towns on the Cape. 











DIED—In San Francisco, Dec. 17, Benzaurn Trn- 
RELL, Esq.,of Weymouth, Mass., aged 59 years. 

By this dispensation of Providence, the wife is 
called to mourn the departure of an affectionate hus- 
band; children, that of a kind and provident father ; 
and community is deprived of a useful and active 
member. 

A good man has gone; a man whose heart felt 
for others’ woes—whose hand was ever open to help 
the poor and needy, and whose voice was ever ready 
to plead the cause of the down-trodden and the op- 
pressed. 

Mr. Tirrcll viewed God as the Father of all, and 
heaven as the final home of all. The great idea of the 
brotherhood of the race, which he fully realized, was 
what moved him to manifest so lively an interest as 
he did, in all the reforms of the age. May his mem- 
ory be cherished, and his virtues imitated by the liv- 
ing.— Com. 




















WRITINGS JF W. L. GARRISON. 


‘VP HIS day published, ‘ Serections rrom tae Wrrrt- 

INGS AND Speecues or WittiaM Lioyp Garrison’, 
—416 pages, ducdecimo. Price—In cloth, $1.00; 
extra gilt, $1.26. R. F. WALLCUT, 


, 
21 Cornhill. 
*O. mr brethren! T have told 
Most BitTkK THUTH, but without bitterness. 
Nor deem my zeal or factious or 


t! . 
For never can true courage dwell with them, 
Who, plaving tricks with Conscience, dare not look 
At their own vices,’ — COLEKIDGE. 


KOSSUTH, 


R. N. WHEELER wil] give a Lecture on the 
Ptrenological and Biographical Character-of Kos- 
suTH. at Washingtonian Hall, No. 21 Bromfieldistreet, 
on Wednesday evening, Feb. 25th, commencing at 
half-past 7 o’clock. 
Admittance, 12 1-2 cents. 








Phrenology. 


DR. NOYES WHEELER 


If prepared to make Professional Examinations 
with charts, or give verbal and written descriptions 
of character, at 265 Washington street, Boston. 


Dissolution of Partnership. 


| a is hereby given that the Partnership here- 
tofore existing, under the firm of Smith, Ober & 
Co., is this day dissolved, by mutual consent, the 
senior partner, Thomas Smith, having retired from 
the firm, and sold all his interest to his eo- partners, 
who will settle all demands, 

THOMAS SMITH, 

DAVID B. MOREY, 

REUBEN H. OBER. 


The business of the old firm will be continuee at 
the old stand, No. 2 and 3 Haverhill street, by Morey & 
Ober, where wil! be found a large assortment of Bri- 
tania Ware and Glass Ware, and the customers of 
the old firm and others are invited to call and exam- 
ine before buying elsewhere. 

Boston, Jaanuaay lst, 1852. 








HIGHLY IMPORTANT TO FEMALES! 
MAD. BOIVIN'S 


PREPARATORY PARTURIENT, 


OR FEMALE RELAXING EMBROCATION, 
For Miticatixo tHe Pains oF Cuitp-Birts. 


ne wonderful agent, for an external application, 
is the discovery uf Madame Boivin, ove of the 
most celebrated Female Physicians of Paris, and is the 
greatest blessing of the age for mitigating the pains 
of child-birth. It is perfectly harmless in its nature. 
Hundreds of females have already used itin America, 
with the most gratifying results. 

O9> For sale by the Proprietors authorized agents 
only—in Boston, hy Mrs. E. Kidder, No. 100 Court st ; 
in Boston, by Robert Kent, Apothecary, Mave- 
rick Square ; in Worcester, by A. Clark, A % 
Stone, No 2 Maple street; in Clinton, by E. Ballard, 
Eri hic nin anak 

i 
November 14 ly by 


- 


_J. B. YERRINTON & SON, 
Lissnatos Orrica, 21 Com: 
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LETTER TO LOUIS KOSSUTH. 


[Concluded from the first page-] 

In striking contrast with your exalted estimate of 
this slaveholding republic was the view taken of it 
by the great champion of Irish liberation, and the 
outspoken opponent of tyranny in every quarter of 
the globe, the late Danrex O’ConsELt. Read the 


following sentiments from his lips :— 


*1 will say unto you, freemen of America, and the 
press will convey it to you almost as swift as the 
wind, that God understands you ; that you are HYPo- 
CRITES, TYRANTS, AND UNJUST MEN ; that you are DE- 
GRADED AND DIsHoNORED; and I say unto you, dare 
not to stand up boasting of your freedom or your 

rivileges, while you continue to treat men, redeemed 
o the same blood, as the mere creatures of your 
will; for so long as you do so, there is a blot on your 
escutcheon which all the waters of the Atlantic cannot 
wash out.’ 

«Of all men living, an American citizen who is 
the owner of slaves is the most despicable ; he is a 
political hypocrite of the very worst description. The 
friends of humanity and liberty, in Europe, should join 
in one universal cry of shame on the American slavehold- 
ers! ‘Base wretches,’ we should shout in chorus— 


‘base wretches, how dare you profane the temple of! 


; 


national freedom, the sacred fane of republican rites, 
with the presence and suffering of human beingss in 
chains and slavery ? 

‘I will now go to America. I have often longed 
to go there in reality; but, so long as it is tarnished 
by slavery, 1 will never pollute my foot by treading 
on its shores. In the course of my Parliamentary 
duty, a few days ago, I had to arraign the despot of the 
North, for his cruelty to the men, women and children 
of Poland ; and I spoke of him with the execration 
he merits. But I confess, that, although I hate him 
with as much hatred as one Christian man can hate 
another human being, viz: I detest his actions, with 
abhorrence, unutteravle and indescribable; yet there 
is a climax in my hatred, I would adopt the language 
of the poet, but reverse the imagery, and say, 

«In the deepest hell, there is a depth still more pro- 

found,’ 

and that is to be found in the conduct of the Ameri- 
can slave owners. They are the basest of the base— 
the most exeerable of the execrable. I thank God, 
that, upon the wings of the press, the voice of so hum- 
ble-an individua! as myself will pass against the west- 
ern breeze—that it will reach the rivers, the lakes, 
the mountains, and the glens of America—and that 
the friends of liberty there will sympathize with me, 
and rejoice that I here tear down the image of liberty 
from the recreant handof America, and condemn her 
as the vilest of hypocrites—the greatest ot liars.’ 


‘No! they must not think that they can boast of 
their rey ublican institutions—that they can talk of 
their strength and their glory. Unless they abolish 
slavery, they must write themselves down liars, or call 
a general convention of the S'ates, and blot out the 
first sentence of their Declaration of Independence, 
and write in its place, * Liberty in America means the 
power to flog slaves, and to work them for nothing !" 


* While they embraced the American abolitionists 
as friends and brothers, let none of the slave-owners, 
dealers in human flesh, dare to set foot upon our free 
soil. Let the people of Europe say to slave-owners, 
* Murderers, you belong not to us! Away to the 
desert, and herd with kindred savages!" They be- 
long not to our country or clime—-they are not within 
the pale of civilization or Christianity !’ 

‘Faithful are the wounds of a friend.’ These, 
sir, are terrible denunciations; but are they not 
justly applied? Let no man accuse Danie O’Con- 
NELL of having been inimical to the character and 
prosperity of this republic. The strength of his re- 
buke was the measure of his love. He was true to 
his convictions of duty. Whenever he heard our 
boasts of freedom and equality, and then saw us 
wielding the slave-driver’s lash and sundering the 
ties of nature—buying, selling and enslaving our 
fellow-creatures, on a gigantic scale—muaking repub- 
licanism a by-word among the tyrants of the Old 
World, and thus perpetuating the thraldom of the 
oppressed millions of Europe—a mighty moral con- 
flagration kindled within him. It was then that the 
flames of his righteous indignation burst out in 
awful grandeur and with consuming power, the in- 
tensity of which spread over the Atlantic, and was 
felt in every section of the land. There was some- 
thing sublime in the attitude of this great vindica- 
tor of human rights. If he had courted popularity 
in America,—that evanescent popularity which gen- 
eral corruption bestows upon its apologist,—if he 
had been intent on advancing the interests of Ireland 
at any sacrifice, even the sacrifice of truth and honor, 
—he would either have flattered our vices and ex- 
tenuated our crimes, or, like yourself, have maintain- 
ed an unbroken silence in regard to them. But his 
love of liberty was stronger than all personal consid- 
erations,—stronger than his regard even for his own 


stricken Ireland,—and therefore he exclaimed, on ev-| 


ery suitable occasion, ‘ O, the inconsistency of these 
apostles of liberty, talking of freedom, while they 
basely and wickedly continue the slavery of their 
fellow-men!’ 

Bat it is rot English or Irish philanthropy, that is 


alone Stirred with indignation, filled with astonish-| 
ment, or melted into tears, in view of the revolting | 
spectacle presented to the world by the United States | 
Read, sir, the recent | 


as a slaveholding republic. 
letter to an eminent American lady, now in Paris, 
(whose name will ever be honorably identified with 
the anti-slavery cause in this country, for her labors 
and sacrifices in its behalf.) from Victor Huco. 
O that to you, Louss Kossuru, it had been given to 
register, in a similar spirit, a similar testimony !— 
* You desire me to lift up my voice. J will do il at 
once; IJ will do it on all occasions. The destinies of 
the great American people, I am fain to think, are 
closely linked with the mission of France. Are not 
those destinies as closely linked with the mission of 
Hungary? Yet you are dumb—surrounded by 
slaves, you are dumb—to propitiate their merciless 
oppressors, you are dumb! The language of the 
eloquent Frenchman would have come with even 
greater pertinency and force from your lips than 
from his own—‘ It is not when slavery is taking 
Jeave of old nations, that it should be received by 
the new, What! When slavery is departing from 
Turkey, shall it rest in America! What! Drive it 
from the hearth of Omar, and adopt it at the hearth 
of Franklin! No! No! No!’ Still you are dumb 
—you, ‘the champion of liberty’! Tell it not in 
Austria! Publish it not in the streets of St. Peters- 
burg! 

You have alluded, on several occasions, in terms 
of admiration, to the brave and generous assistance 
which Larayerte rendered to this country in its 
great struggle for independence. You have quoted 
his example, in this particular, as a strong incite- 
ment to the people of the United States to lend 
their aid (now that they are powerful) to the oppress- 
ed of other lands, especially.of Hungary; and thus 
to cancel their great indebtedness. Having won 
fur himself their gratitude, veneration, and almost 
idolatrous attachment, for his gallant services, if any 
an had strong temptations to avoid giving them of- 
fence by *‘ meddling’ with their * domestic institu- 
tions,” LAFAYETTE was that man. But he scorned 
to calculate consequences, and would not be dumb. 
‘When I am indulging in my views of American 
prospects and Americun |iderty,’ he said, ‘it is mor- 
tifying to be told, that, in that very country, a large 
portion of the people are slaves. Ir 18 A DARK 
SPOT ON THE FACE OF THE NATION. Such a state 
of things cannot always exist.’ It is the testimony 
of Tuomas Cuanisox, that LaraYeTTe said fre- 
quently, ‘1 would never have drawn my sword in the 
cause of Americ, if I could have conceived that there- 
by Twas founding a land of slavery.’ While you 


~ im thé extension of our protecting hand to Hungary, 


As farther illustrative of the fatuity of your mis- 
sion to this country, and the extravagance of your 
encomiums upon it, read the following lines from 
one of Freedom’s true bards in the United States :— 

«What ! shall we send, with lavish breath, 

Our sympathies across the wave, 

Where Manhood, on the field of death, 

Strikes for his freedom, or a grave? 
And shail the stave, beneath our eye, — 

Clank o’er our fields his hateful chain? 
And toss his fettered armson high, _ 

And groan for Freedom's gift, in vain ? 


Shall every flap of England's flag 
Proclaim that all around are 

From ‘ farthest Ind’ to each blue crag 
That beetles o’er the Western Sea? 

And shall we scoff at Europe's kings, 
When Freedom's fire is dim with us, 

And round our country’s altar clings 
The damning shade of Slavery’s curse? 


Go—let us ask of Constantine 
To loose his grasp on Poland's throat, 
And beg the lord of Mahmoud’s line 
To spare the struggling Suliote— 
Will not the scorching answer come 
From turbaned Turk and scornful Russ, 
«“ Go, LOOSE YOUR FETTERED SLAVES AT HOME, 
THEN TURN AND ASK THE LIKE OF Us!” 

Sir, is it not as palpable as the noon-day sun, that, 
whatever else this country can do, she is not in a 
condition either to fight the battles of European lib- 
erty, or to hurl her anathemas at European despots ? 
Is she not constantly liable to be called upon to sup- 
press a servile insurrection on the part of the mil- 
lions wi.om she is enslaving on her own soil? Is it 
not literally true, that ‘the preservation, propagation, 
and perpetuation of slavery is the vital and animat- 
ing spirit of her national government’? Why, then, 
do you persist in outraging the common sense of the 
world, by extolling her as the abode of freedom, 
and the asylum of the oppressed? How can you 
rationally expect to receive any countenance from 
her, in your bloody rebellion against a tyranny not 
cdmparable in atrocity with her own? Or, if her 
aid can be secured to any extent, must it not be on 
the condition,—either expressed or understood, but 
certainly imperative,—that your lips will be for ever 
sealed respecting her transcendant criminality as 
the most active power in the world for the extension 
and perpetuation of chattel slavery? And can you 
comply with such a condition, without degrading 
your manhood. 

Instead of making the afflictive state of Hunga- 
ry, and her need of assistance, the justification for 
your silence on the subject of American slavery, 
you are bound, as a man of honor and a true friend 
of freedom, to imitate the illustrious example given 
by Daniex O'Connect, who, when he was strug- 
gling against such overwhelming odds for the resto- 
ration to Ireland of some of her ancient rights and 
privileges, was proffered the most liberal pecuniary 
assistance on this side the Atlantic—provided he 
would cease to reprove us for our traffic in human 
flesh. Indignantly spurning the bribe, and soaring 
above al] national and all personal considerations, he 


exclaimed—‘I do not hesitate to declare my opin- | 


ions. I never faltered in my own sentiments. We 
might have shrunk from the question of American 
slavery, but I would consider such a course unworthy 
of me. We may not get money from America after 
this declaration; but we do not want blood-stained 
money. T'hose who commit, and those who counte- 
nance the crime of slavery, I regard as the enemies of 
Ireland, and I desire to have no sympathy or support 
from them. Lam not bound to look to consequences, 
but to justice and humanity. Wherever slavery 
rears its head, I amthe enemy of the system. I will 
take my part in the anti-slavery meeting ; and though 
it should be a blow against Ireland, 1v 1s A BLOW 
IN FAVOR OF HUMAN LIBERTY, AND | WILL STRIKE 
THAT BLow. In America, let them execrate me— 
let their support be taken from Irelund—slavery, I 
denounce you, wherever you are! Come freedom, 
come slavery to Ireland—let Ireland be as she may—I 
have my conscience clear before my God.’ These are 
noble sentiments, and most faithful was O’ConneLu 
to his pledge. His love for Ireland was not less 
strong than yours for Hangary; but, unlike you, he 
disdained to act a deceptive and pusillanimous part, 
to secure foreign sympathy and aid in her behalf. 
Blush at your own craven and selfish policy, as 
contrasted with that pursued by Ireland’s distinguish- 
ed Liberator! 

Dantex O’Connett spoke not merely his own 
sentiments, but he alyo spoke for all Ireland—for 


eight millions of his own countrymen, in a state of 


almost unequalled physical suffering. ‘It was right’ 
—nobly did he say—‘that, when putting forward 


their claims to become a nation, they should be able 





to put forth a claim upon this ground also, that they 
had shown their sympathies for the slaves’ With you, 
he said, ‘Our first duty is to our native land’; 
but, he prondly added, what it is not now in your 
power to declare—* We never refused nor neglected 








V. That, to express any sympathy for the anti- 
slavery movemdnt, or any surprise or regret at the 
existence of slavery, in this country, would be sure 
to create an intense excitement, beneath the fiery 
billows of which, all ‘material aid’ for Hungary 
would instantly disappear: hence, the middle course 
is the safe one--to avoid Scylla on the»one hand, 
and Charybdis on the other: 

VI. That, if you were to give your countenance 
to any particular reform among us, you would be 
cajled upon to endorse every other—and thus the 
cause of Hungary would be inextricably entangled 
and mixed up with foreign and collateral issues, to 
its inevitable injury : 

VII. That you are managing your cause with con- 
summate tact and judgment, and in the best manner 
to secure the glorious end in view, the freedom of all 
Europe: 

VIII. That it is not to be supposed that you un- 
derstand the nature or extent of our slave system, or 
its relation to the government, and therefore you 
ought not to be blamed, but rather commended, 
for declining to express any opinion upon the sub- 
ject: 

IX. That you are acting in perfect consistency 
with the doctrine which you have constantly enforc- 
ed as the safe rule of conduct—to wit, that it is for 
the people of every nation to manage their own af- 
fairs, without dictation, intermeddling, or interference 
from any other quarter—&c. &c. &c. 

Such are the pleas made in your behalf. Doubt- 
less, they embody the substance of your justification, 
as it lies in yourown mind. Certainly, they are not 
destitute of plausibility. Let us briefly examine 
them in detail, and see whether they are conclusive. 

I. It is conceded that you have a special work to 
perform, a cherished object to accomplish, of no 
small magnitude, in coming to these shores; and 
that it would be equally impertinent and unfair to 
seek to divert you therefrom, by committing you to 
any party issue or purely Jocal interest. But in 
what form do you present yourself? Is it not asa 
penniless, homeless fugitive from oppression? Is it 
not as a sincere and earnest advocate of liberty? Do 
you not appeal to us for sympathy and ‘ material 
aid’ on the broad principles of absolute justice, in 
the spirit of a common brotherhood, and by all the 
claims of suffering humanity? Read your own 
words :— The fact is clear, that the despotisms are 
leagued against the freedom of the world, {not mere- 
ly Hungary,] so that there is no hope against them 
but in the brotherhood of people, headed and pro- 
tected by England and the United States of Ameri- 
ca” Again:—England and America! do not for- 
get,in your proud security, those who are oppress- 
ed! Do not grant a charter to the Czar to dispose of 
humanity! Do not grant a charter to despots to 
drown liberty in Europe’s blood! Save the myriads 
who would and will bleed; and, by not granting this 
charter, be the liberators of the world!’ Do you ob- 
ject to being measured by your own standard ? 
If you insist that it is the duty of the American peo- 
ple to remember the oppressed of Europe, is it im- 
pertinent to ask you not to forget the enslaved of 


| America ? When you are seen to take men-stealers 


fraternally by the hand, and are heard to acknowl- 
edge them as the truest friends of liberty, ‘ whose 
heart is easy to read, because it is open like nature, 
is such conduct to be allowed to pass without censure, 
because you have cc.ne to these shores ona ‘special 
mission’? You aspire to be ‘the representative of 
that principle of liberty which God has destined to 
become the common benefit of humanity” Why, 
then, do you shrink from applying that principle to 
the case of those who are clanking their chains on 
our soil? You exultingly declare— It is a glorious 
sight to see a mighty, free, powerful people come 
forth to greet with such a welcome the principle 
of freedom, even in a poor, persecuted, penniless ex- 
ile!’ But what have you to say of the spectacle of 
every sixth person held as a chattel among that 
same ‘mighty, free(!) and powerful people’? In 
England, you were not thus tongue-tied. Respect- 
ing the anti-slavery associations of that country, you 
could speak in the following complimentary terms :— 
‘ These associations are boune up with much of the 
glory of England, because it was by them that every 
great principle was carried in your country, from the 
abolition of slavery down tu free trade’? This you 
were quite ready to sxy in a land where there were 
no slaves sighing for deliverance, no slaveholders 
needing to be rebuked for their tyranny ; evidently 
because you knew it would bea popular reference. 
But you have not the courage to bestew one word of 
approbation upon similar associations here, whose 
object, principles, doctrines and measures are essen- 
tially the same, and where the number retained in 
slavery is greater than the entire population of Scot- 
land or New England; and where your commenda- 


an opportunity of raising our voices in support and | tom would make a deep impression, and be of vital 


vindication of the rights of others’—even of the 
American slaves, across the wide Atlantic! Sure- 
ly, such a people deserve to be free and in depend- 
ent. 

But he goes further. 
his countrymen who have migrated to America, 
that, if they have any connection with slavery, ‘ we 
have neither kindred nor syinpathy fur them—we re- 
ject their proffered assistance” Nay, ‘if they are 
passive observers of the atrocity, we spurn their as- 
sociation.” Nay, more—‘If they wish us to receive 
their aid and sympathy, let them join with the aboli- 
tionists ; if not, we shall reject and refuse all con- 
nection with them; for it is doubly incumbent upon 
those who are witnesses of it, to oppose the demor- 
alizing and atrocious system.’ 

Sir, the analogy between the condition and aim of 
Hungary and Ireland, if defective in some particu- 


of it as an argument and an illustration. ‘Ireland 
for Ireland?’ was the watchword of O’Conne.u. 
‘Hungary for Hengary,’ is yours. In other words, 
let each nation manage its own affairs, without for- 
eign intervention. In the opinion of O’Connext, 
the Repeal of the Union which subjected Sreland 
to England was as essential to the full development 
of Ireland, as the overthrow of the House of Haps- 
burg is deemed by you indispensable to the free- 
dom and prosperity of Hungary. But there is this 
difference: he acted upon principle, you are inspired 
by a sentiment: to save Ireland, he would not con- 
sent to be gagged upon any subject; to subserve 
the interests of Hungary, you are willing not only 
to wear a k upon your lips, but to eulogize, as 


you to be silent! 
ry. They say— 


give place: 


abhorrence of oppression in every clime: 


| fice : es : ’ 
IV. That the freedom of Hungary will give 





your powers: oe 5 


He tells the mitlions of 


lars, is sufficiently close to warrant the presentation | 


the special champions of liberty, those who require 


There are those who seek to justify your non- 
committal policy on the subject of American slave- 


I. That you are here on a special mission, to the 
promotion of which every thing else may justifiably 


Il. That what you have done and suffered for 
Hungary should satisfy the most skeptical as to your 


III. That your speeches are imbued with the 
warmesi feelings of humanity, and abound with the 
noblest sentiments of Jiberty—and these should suf- 


A n slavery, as well as to European despotism, 
a fatal blow, and therefore that it should absorb all 


| importance in the mighty struggle for universal 
| emancipation. 


Alas! you maintain a profound si- 
lence when you should lift up your voice in thander- 
tones; you speak when and where your approv- 
valae. But for 
Hungary, every one is bound to become an advo- 
cate or actor! For Hungary, all the burdens and 
horrors of a war conjointly with Austria and Russia 
should be cheerfully hazarded, because she is op- 
pressed! ‘May others shut their ears to the cry of 
oppressed humanity, you exclaim, ‘because they 
regurd daties but through the glass of petty interests; 
the American people have that instinct of jnstice and 
generosity, which is the stamp of mankind’s heavenly 
origin’! Have they indeed ? How can this be recon- 
ciled with the existence of slavery and the slave 
trade among them, to an unparalleled extent? Des- 
potic as Austria may be, she long since nobly de- 
creed— Every man, by right of nature, sanctioned 
by reason, must be considered a free person. Every 
slave becomes free from the moment he touches the 
Austrian soil, or an Austrian ship.’ Compare this 
Decree with the Slave Code and the Fugitive Slave 
Bil! of the United States, and then repeat in the 
hearing of an astonished world your truthless decla- 
rations— Happy art thou, free nation of America, 
that thou hast founded thy house upon the only solid 
basis of a nation’s liberty! Thou hast no tyrants 
among thee, to throw the apple of Eros in thy 
Union !’—Men, women, children, babes, constantly 
in the market for sale, but not a tyrant in all the 
land! ‘Europe has many things to learn from Amer- 
ica: it has to Jearn the value of free institutions, and 
the expansive power of freedom!’ Sir, your praise is 
the most biting satire. 

II. As to what you have done and sufféred for 
Hungary, it proves how great has been your devo- 
tion to the liberties “and interests of your own 
countrymen; but it proves nothing more. Local pa- 
triotism, courageous and self-sacrificing to the last 
extremity, is no anomaly in human history. To 
prove that it is neither selfish nor exclusive, a world- 
wide test must be applied to it. ‘ Thou shalt love thy 
neighbor as thyself’ does not mean, ‘Thou, a Hun- 
garian, shalt love every Hungarian as thyself,’ and 
there terminate: the command is of universal obli- 
gation. WasHixctox, JErrersox and Patrick 
Henry as willingly perilled life, character and pro- 
perty, in struggling to overthrow British oppression, 
as you and your compatriots have done in attempt- 
ing to throw off Austrian usurpation ; yet, while they 


ing utterance is of no special 





nance, in part, from the unrequited toil, the tears 





and blood of their plundered vassals; and thus 
were guilty of trampling upon the principles which 
they professed to hold sacred. The American revo- 
lutionists counted nothing dear to them in their 
strnggle for independence; yet, at that trying pe- 
riod, they held half a million of slaves in ‘a bon- 
dage, one hour of which was fraught with more 
misery than ages of that which they rose in re- 
bellion to oppose’; and their descendants are now 
enslaving three millions two hundred thousand, while 
holding it to de a self-evident truth, that all men are 
created equal! It is one thing for a suffering and 
oppressed people to combine for their own deliver- 
ance from a galling yoke; it is quite another thing 
for them to be regardful of the rights of others. It 
is comparatively easy to be the leader of millions in 
arms, cheered by their approving voices, and support- 
ed by their physical strength; bat the case is alter- 
ed when he who attempts to lead has few or none to 
follow him,—when those whose cause he advocates 
are unable to whisper a word of encouragement,— 
and when no turn of fortune promises station or 
popularity. The plea, therefore, that your patriotic 


that, if you were to avow your real sentiments, you 


quench every spark of sympathy for Hungary, it 
must be confessed, embodies a terrible truth ; but, 


that you are receiving (as yon flatter yourself) as 
* the representative of that principle of liberty which 





efforts in Hungary have demonstrated your abhor- 


weighed in the balance, and found wanting. 
Ill. It is true, that your speeches abound with 


flourishes against despotism, and in favor of the 


rights of man. Ina recent number of the St. Louis slaves and the souls of men’! And all this, to pro-| 
(Ky.) Times, the following definition of Democra- | mote the interests of your own countrymen, whos al 


cy was published in terms of commendation :— 


‘Democracy is a-sentiment not to be appalled, cor- 
rupted, or compromised. It knows no baseness, it 
cowers to no danger, it oppresses no weakness. Destruc- 
tive only of despotism, it is the sole conservator of 


liberty, labor and property. It is the sentiment of | Tepublic of the United States,’ is not Hungarian, but | 


freedom, of equal rights, of equal obligations—the 
law of nature pervading the law of the land.’ 


ing, with other similar advertisements, appeared :— 

Casu vor Necroes. The highest price will be paid 
in cash for negroes, on application to the undersigned, 
stating age, &e. MOORE & PORTER. 

At Philadelphia, Judge Kane, fresh from the court 
before which estimable citizens were on trial on the 
charge of TREASON, because they would give no co- 
operation in slave-catching, could attend your ban- 
quet, and unblushingly offer the following senti- 
ment :— 

‘The cause of human freedom throughout the 
world ! Its enemies are the same every where, and 
why should not its ailies be the same ?’ 

He affected to believe that your ‘advent upon our 
shores was indicative of a new era, not only in the 
history of this country, but of the world’—and, as 
though inspired by the noblest feelings for all man- 
kind, he added, ‘The duties of man, originally 
bounded by the homestead, afterwards expanding 
around the social circle, had now a wider orbit than 


Where there was a man, there man has found a brother.’ 
A most sentimental slave-catcher ! 

Presiding at the banquet given you in Philadel- 
phia, Hon. Georce M. Daxxas could readily taunt 
Russia with being ‘a vast barbaric empire, and 
say — Her structure, her policy, her cunning, her 
superstition, are inherently and irreconcilably .d- 
verse to human progress, rights and happiness.’ He 
could pathetically allude to your case, and ask— 
‘Why, when wandering a defenceless exile from 
strand to strand, far separated from the sustaining 
sympathies of country, race and home, does inexora- 
ble tyranny, with agitated eye, follow his track— 
while its poisoned arrows of defamation are furtively 
shot in advance to obstruct his progress, or to deaden 
his appeals?’ 
ing like the huge reptile under the darts of Apollo, 
unconsciously recognizing the might, the majesty of 
Liberty!’ Yet, of all the Northern sycophants of 
the Slave Power, no one has more basely bowed the 
knee than himself. It is not long since he wrote 
a letter to a Southern slaveholder, approving an al- 
teration in the Constitution of the United States, so 
as to give ample security to the slave system against 
the growing spirit of freedom at the North! While, 
sir, in your case, he can express sympzthy with ‘a 
wandering and defenceless exile,’ whose track is fol- 
lowed by ‘inexorable tyranny,’ no one is more eager 
than himself forthe recapture of every fugitive slave 
who endeavors to find a hiding-place at the North! 

Under the Fugitive Slave Law, already several 


victims have been seized and hurried from the soil of 


Pennsylvania, back to galling chains and a frightful 
servitude. That State is the ‘ key-stone of the arch’ 
of the slave system, at least as far asthe North is 
concerned. Inno other non-slaveholding State is 
there less sympathy with the anti-slavery movement. 
Yet in your speech in Philadelphia, you could say— 
‘The liberty of this land was not only proclaimed, 
but also achieved. You stand a proud, a mighty na- 
tion, unparalleled in history. But there is one word 
of that prophecy unfulfilled, and that word is— 
atir—proclaim liberty to all the land. Now, as 
there is one Father only in heaven, and as there is 
one mankind only on earth; so that prophecy can- 


not be fulfilled until other nations are at least, if net; &F aes 
so glorious, as free and independent as you.’ The, tation on our soil, that, whether you givea full and 
adroitness with which you overlook our slave popula- | manly expression of your feeling once for all, or only) 
| incidentally raise a condemnatory voice in regard to | 


tion, and apply the command, ‘ Praclaim liberty 


’ 
j 
; 


He could talk of ‘ Despotism writh- | 


i 


slave who is supplicating for merey! You, 


United States say aught against the traffic ‘in 


condition is one of comparative freedom and happi- 


iness ! 
‘The cause of the solidarity of human rights, 
| which you have come ‘to plead before the great) 


universal. A peopie who aim or desire to be saved 


iat the expense, or to the detriment of any other, are 
In the same number of the Times, the follow- | 


undeserving of salvation. This land 


‘to tench us how to do evil, that good may come, 
| What we need, what the world demands, is, an i}lus- 
| trions exampl!e of fidelity to the principles of liberty, 
| in their application not merely to one but to all races 
‘and lands. 
| but you ought not, for her sake,to be filse to Ame ‘ica ; 
iand false you will be, if you fail to rebuke her for 
| her atrocious system of slavery, The fact, that her 
soil is stained with blood, that there is no other insti- 
| tution to which she clings with so much tenacity as | 


to that of slavery, that your welcome depends upon 
your silence where even the very stones should ery 


| out, that the universal sympathy which is expressed | 
| for your oppressed countrymen would instantly be 
| turned to rage, and thus proved to be spurious—this | 
| fact alone would make you faithful and fearless, in- | 
| stead of timid and parasitieal, if * God, the Almighty, 

had selected you ‘ to represent the cause of human- 


the country in which it pleased God to give him birth. | 


ity’ before us. 


VI. As there is, in reality, only one reason for’ 
| your turning a deaf tothe cry of imbruted humani- 


ty among us,—and that is, an apprehension of exci- 
ting popular displeasure,—it is idle to pretend that 
you are compelled to take this course, to avoid 


being mixed up with a multitude of extraneous | 
matters that would otherwise be pressed upon your 


consideration. The case of millions deprived of per- 


sonal liberty, and subjected to all the mutations of | 
property, is too distinct and too awful to be put into | 
the same category with the question of tariff, or free 
trade, or the extension of suffrage, or the distribution 
of the public lands, or social re-organization, or na- 
tional independence, or non-intervention, or any oth-| 
er question relating to individual advancement or the} do not scruple to solicit of us ‘mawnl nt 
general welfare. In every land, men differ—widely | 
and honestly differ—in their views respecting the 
science of political econumy, and the best fori of 


government, whether for transient or permanent 


adoption. 


the Creator has stamped his own image, ‘the same 
verdict has always been rendered—* Guiity !—the 
same sentence has always been pronounced— Ler 
IT BE accurRsED !’—and human nature, with her mil- 
lion echoes, has rung it round the world in every} 
language under heaven— Let if BE accuRseD!’) 
His heart is false to human nature, who will not sav, 


i* Amen 
' 


not believe that slavery is a curse. 


;may be inconsistent, but human nature is true to} Ours shal! be such only as the emp 


herself. 


very with a shriek ever since the monster was be-| 
gotten: and till it perishes amidst the execrations of | 
the universe, she will traverse the world on its track, | 
dealing her bolts upon its head, and dashing against | 
it her condemning brand. We repeat it: every man, 


knows that slavery is a curse, 


this, his lips libel his heart. Try him! 


chains in his ears, and tell him they are for him ; give | 
him an hour to prepare his wife and children for a| 
life of slavery ; bid him make haste, and get ready | 
their necks for the voke, and their wrists for the cof- 
fle chains ; then look at his pale lips and trem- | 
bling knees, and you have nature’s testimony against | 
| slavery. So isolated, therefore, is this from every oth- 
tion that now awakens interest or excites agi- 


throughout all the land, unto all the inhabitants there- | 't it will furnish no just occasion to extort from you 


of; to ‘other nations, insteed of giving it a true and 
natural rendering, is equally palpable and significant. 
In desiring that ‘other nations’ may be as free as 
ours, practically you ask that every sixth person 
of their entire population may be made a slave, for 
whose deliverance it shall be deemed a fuctious and 
criminal act to plead! And this, you declare, con- 
stitutes a basis on which we have ‘ founded a build- 
ing of huinan freedom, and of the development of 
the haman intellect, and of civilization, prouder, 
loftier than that which humanity before you has be- 
held through five thousand years’! Sir, something 
more is needed, in this country, than glowing gene- 
ralities, to prove a man to be true to the cause of 
human liberty, without regard to complexion or 
clime. 


IV. To the plea, that, by securing freedom for 
Hungary, you will give a powerful blow to slavery 
in America, it may be replied—first, even if this 
should follow, (which is to beg the question,) noth- 
ing can justify shuffling and double-dealing, unmer- 
ited panegyric, the substitution of falsehood for the 
troth ; secondly, that it is paradoxical to talk of do- 
ing the best thing that can be done for your unhap- 
py countrymen, and for the chattel slaves of this 
land, by striking hands in amity with the adyocates 
and upholders of slavery; thirdly, that if the slave 
power of America has cause to dread your success 
in Hangary, then, in coming to this country for * ma- 
terial aid,’ you are cunvieted of extreme folly,—and 
in trying to propitiate that power, you are guilty of 
gross duplicity ; and, finally, that the truth is, in- 
stead of the liberated Hungarian striking the chains 
from the limbs of the American slave, the existence 
of slavery in this republic is the alj-sustaining prop 

of Enropgan absolutism, and the mightiest obstacle 


an opinion on any question, however important, that is 
strictly loca] in its application, 


at whatever hazard, and lead where it may ! 


If we take the first step which you desire, who can 


calamities growing out of it ? What claims has 
Hungary upon us, that Poland, that Italy, that Brit- 
ish India, cannot as strongly and consistently urge ? 
Yet you willlisten to no excuse ; you bid us see 
that justice is done, though the heavens fall; you 
implore us not by inaction to ‘ grant a charter to des- 
pots to drown liberty in Europe’s blood’ ; and you 
base your appeal on the ground of universal humanity. 
Are you not condemned out of your own mouth ? 


VII. As to the tact displayed by yon, in the man- 
agement of your cause, it certainly indicates great 
worldly shrewdness. In England, you could eulo- 
gize the government, advocate free trade, and warm- 
ly commend the abolition of West India slavery as 
* bound up with much of the glory’ of that country ; 
for this was sailing with both wind end tide. In the 
United States, your admiration is boundless for the 
Union, the Constitution, the Government, even the 
Mexican war, unparalleled for its turpitude, because 
waged expressly for the extension and perpetuity of 
slavery. All this is congenial with the popular taste. 
But as for free trade, the anti-slavery enterprise, & 
these are questions of * domestic policy’ with whi 





to the progress of liberty throughout the world, 


V. The excuse for your silence on the subject of 
slavery, (so gravely reiterated as a full justification.) 


would excite general alarm and indignation, and 


instead of relieving you from censure, it deepens your 
criminality. Itshows how absolute is the sway of 
the slave power over this whole nation; it is a con- 
fession, that there is no substance in the welcome | 


God has destined to become the common property of 
humanity’; and, with this consciousness of the deli- 
cacy of your position, it renders disgusting and in| 
tolerable your encomiums of the United States as 
‘the land of protection for the persecuted sons of | 
freedom among the great brotherhood of nations— | 
great, glorious, and free’—&c., &c. Sir, what wil! | 
posterity think of you 2? You, a homeless and penni-| 
less fugitive, but refusing to manifest any sympathy | 
for the fugitives from an incomparably worse than | 
Austrian despotism! You, ‘a humble petitioner, 
with no other claims than those which the oppressed | 
rence of tyranny in every clime, is not valid,—es- | have to the sympathy of freemen, but deterred from | 
pecially as on this foreign soil you have been | acknowledging the superior claims of the American | 





who | 
| profess to see in our ‘ star-spangled banner, tie proad 

the noblest sentiments of liberty ; and these would | ensign of mankind’s divine origin, but afraid to cast | 
suffice, if words were always acts, and were not as|a glance of commiseration at the millions whose | 
cheap as the air. But what fal!s from your lips, in | ‘ divine origin’ is practically denied tinder that ban-| 
praise of freedom, is precisely what the demagognes| ner! You, who make the act of your liberation 
and office-seekers here are continually using, but |‘ the revelation of the fact, that the United States are | 
(like yourself) never applying. Nay, none surpass | resolved not to allow the despots of the world to! 
the slaveholders of the South in their rhetorical trample on oppressed humanity,’ but dare not in the | 


is too fall of 
| compromisers and trimmers, to need your presence 


You cannot be too true to Hungary ; 


But, as to chattelizing those upon whom 


There is not a manon earth, who does 
Human beings! 


She has uttered her testimony against sla- 


Whoever denies) 
lank the 


But, sir, if you are to be excused from taking one! 
step here, in aid of suffering humanity, Jest it may | 
require others to be taken, terminating you know not | 
where, then, certainly, it is not for you to insist on) 
the cause of Hungary being espoused by this nation, | 
If we} 
shonld interpose, in any manner, to secure freedom 
and independence for the oppressed of your country, | 
why not also for the oppressed ofall other countries ? 


| felavery.J—is not this to & 
predict what will be the entanglements, troubles and| [slavery.j—'s 


¢Am I my brother's 





you cannot properly meddle, because they have not 
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